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THE CHRISTMAS OVERFLOW. 
\ ANY hundred years ago, when the Child who 
p came to Bethlehem had left childhood behind 
Him, and walked, a homeless wayfarer, over the hills 
and plains of Palestine, He said to a group of listen- 
ers, as the culminating poiut in His discourse, ‘*To 
the poor the gospel is preached.” Gospel means 
The poor in our Lord’s day, as in our 
own, were famishing for good news, for the gospel of 
love, of kinduess, of divine compassion. The Child 
who came to lay His head on the lap of poverty had 
ever a tender thought for the poor, and one of His 
sweetest words, treasured by His followers in all ages, 
was, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it [any kindness] to 
one of these little ones, ye have done it unto Me!” 

Our joy at Christmas tide can never rise to the 
overtiow unless it is shared with our poorer neighbors 
Organized charity is necessary and 
beneficent, and part of our social duty is to support 
organized charity with the open hand and the sys- 
tematic gift. Only through this channel can we put 
an end to the pitiful street beggary and door-to-door 
asking which are common in our cities. Only thus 
can we in any manner meet the cry for work which 
every winter beats at the gate of the well-to-do—a 
ery which should never be unheeded. To work and 
to be paid for work is every man’s right, and the en- 
deavor to secure this is honorable and dignified. 

Sut at Christmas there is a more personal, a more 
direct, intercourse with the less favored of our friends 
and acquaintances which ought not to be ignored. 
The children miss one of life's most ennobling oppor 
tunities and privileges if they do not share their 
Christmas pleasures with less fortunate young peo- 
ple. It is a good thing when the family as a unit is 
interested in some other family, so that there is al- 
ways a Christmas overflow, which is not by way of 
charity or alms-giving, but the loving expression of 
good-will to those who are neither pauperized nor 
patronized by the presents sent them. The timely 
gift of an outfit to the growing boy whose arms and 
legs are always too long for his jackets and trousers, 
of a warm shawl tothe mother whose old one is thin 
and shabby, of a load of wood or coal, of a Christmas 
turkey or a mince pie from your larder, may make 
the difference between meagre and lavish Christmas 
cheer in the home of a humble friend. 

Then, too, at Christmas there are always those we 
ought to remember, including them in the merry- 
making and enfolding them in the holiday gladness. 
The little teacher who cannot afford to spend her 
Christmas holidays, as she would dearly love to do, 
with the father and mother in the far-away fastness 
of the hills in Vermont; the clerk without home ties 
in the great city, his only claim upon friendliness the 
seat he pays for in a cheap boarding-house, his bed- 
room a dingy little square three pairs up and back, 
looking out on a vista of roofs and yards; the seam- 
stress whose life is so bare of gayety, so bound by 
seam and gusset and band—cannot these share your 
Christmas overflow? 

An invitation to these, not merely to a church so- 
ciable or other kindred gathering, but to your own 
hearth, a gift or token, personal and appropriate, will 
go far to giving you a share in the Lord’s ** Inas- 
much.” 

To say nothing of postman and messenger-boy and 
expressman, and all the rest who will be happier for 
your merry Christmas, is there not some old person 
who has lived beyond her own generation, or his, 
and to whom your smile, your recognition, will bring 
a transient pleasure on Christmas day? 


good news 


and friends. 


IN SHADOW. 


7 ES, in the midst of the rejoicing at Christmas-tide, in 
the very fulness of the song and the gladness, there 
are bousebolds on which bas fallen the hush of a great sor- 
row. Onee they too kept festival, were gay with the chil- 
dren, helped to swell the chorus of praise, welcomed Chirist- 
mas with effervescent joy and the dan of hope. One 
Christmas, perhaps last year, perhaps ten years ago, al) this 
was changed. Over the threshold of the house, at the solemn 
midnight, or in the frosty noonday, there glided a black 
shadow, a shape veiled and stern, aud ere it lifted its wing 
of gloom hearts broke for sadness. 
It was so sudden, they said, who followed on with tears 
aud lamentations the old world-worn pathway to the place 
of graves. World-worn pathway and world-old cry, that 
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of Rachel weeping for her children, Rachel who would not 
be comforted, because they were not. It is always so sud- 
den at the last! And all life grows dark when there is no 
longer the sunshine of the golden head in our familiar haunts; 
all life grows silent when the house no more re-echoes to the 
sweetest music on earth, the patter of little feet on the floor. 
How thoughtlessly we check the flow of children’s every- 
day mirth, how heedlessly bid them be still, never thinking 
that the hour may dawn when we would give our heart's 
blood to hear again the shout and receive the rapturous hug 
of the loving little one whom it is so easy to repress. 

The Christmas hush comes to every house from which 
an inmate has gone during the year that precedes the holi- 
day. 

But is it well that in this brief life, which must so often be 
accentuated by pain and distress, we should suffer the gloom 
to endure forever? Are there not rifts in the sky? Do we 
not believe in immortality?, For the sake of those who have 
gone, are we to defraud those who remain? ‘The little child 
who has been early taken hence should be lovingly borne 
in mind, not dropped out of the household speech, not 
thought of as lost, but recalled as absent only, and the little 
children who stay in our care and claim our love should 
have their rights considered. 

One of these rights is to hang up the Christmas stocking, 
sing the Christmas carol, enjoy the Christmas merrymaking, 
eveu though there is a ceaseless sorrow and yearning in their 
parents’ hearts. 

Sorrow should not make us selfish. Rather, it should 
combat our selfish tendencies, and help us to a generous out- 
look for the comfort of others. 

For always there are those whom we may help if we will. 
Our Christmas hush may be the rest between the bars, mak- 
ing the music sweeter. Our Christmas hush may mean 
Christmas melody for those who kuow the bitter strife with 
want and penury. 

There are blessed men and women realizing this who en- 
dow a little cot in a hospital in memory of a dear child 
gone home, or who spend year by year the amount which 
would have been devoted to the clothing, food, and educa- 
tion of the darling they have lost to the caring for some 
other little living child—not their own, but the child of the 
asylum, or of their loving adoption. This is pure religion 
and undefiled, worthy of Him who came to the world to be 
the world's light. 














A FAVORITE FIREPLACE. 

N RS. VAN TWIL- 

LER has mavy 

A fireplaces in her house, 

- insti up stairs and down; 

PS : . spick, span, brilliant 

ls Healer ban Seller affairs, most of them 

are, with highly polish- 

Leicndeps ed fenders and brass 

sculttles, well-conduct- 

ed tongs and shovels, 

and kindling-sticks cor- 

rectly laid each morning, with perhaps a lump of shining 

coal, which the maid or man servant lights—fireplaces, in 

fact, irreproachable in appointment, as the fireplaces of well- 

conducted houses in town are apt to be, and from which all 

vestige of ash or cinder, like sentiment one day old, is scru- 
pulously swept. 

But Mrs, Van Twiller has, besides these, one other—one 
for wood—from which no ashes are ever taken except under 
compulsion; where they are allowed to gather, indeed, till 
they become a bed for great embers, that, heaped together, 
lie in hot and glowing masses upon them, or, falling apart, 
wink themselves into sudden silent darkness. In this fire- 
place is a back-log banked with ashes, a fore-log and sticks, 
and a bar that lies across the andirons to keep the wood from 
tumbling. It is by this one that the Professor sits in one of 
the farther rooms. He was standing stooping over it as I 
came in. Having made with the tongs a little ridge in the 
ashes for a better draught, he used them to pick up a bit 
of kindling-wood, and was just about to put it on the fire, 
when, still stooping, and the tongs in his hand, he turned to 
speak to us. 

The Professor, by-the-way, is the only guest allowed to 
poke this fire. No fire-lover ever permits the indiscriminate 
touch. Even he and Mrs. Van ‘Twiller have discussions over 
it; but these belong, as we all know, to the very life of the 
worshipper of open fires. 

“ Why should you try?” he said. ‘‘It is that which kills 
the average New-Yorker. You are no wider for it in brain 
or sympathy, goading, as you do, your bodies to perform 
impossible service, driving them from place to place, like 
slaves to the field.” 

The Professor straightened himself; but though he often 
jeopardized his teacup, he never for a moment forgot any 
stick for a fire. He held this one close to the blaze. 

“It is not that which tries me,” said Miss Van Auken, 
laughing—*“ not the being in many places, but the getting 
there in time, getting from Washington Square to Seventy- 
eighth Street, or from Sixtieth to Ninth, on the same after- 
noon. The trouble is not with the life, Professor, but with 
the shape of the island, its configuration, I think. That’s 
the reasou the very look of Philade) phia is complacent—peo- 
ple can move in any direction; but New York is so long and 
narrow, and we all rush up and down, bumping and jostling 
as on Darrow stairways.” 

** What tries me,” said Miss Trowbridge, *‘ is not being in 
any place or getting to it, but wanting to be in half a dozen 
places at once. Dinners are different, and balls—you can 
manage those; but think of last Saturday night! There 
was the Clevelaid dinner ~ by the Reform Club, and 
the ladies in the gallery. hen r Be was the meeting of 
‘Uncut Leaves,’and Mr. Stedman, Eugene Field; Thomas 


Nelson Page, and William Hamilton Hayne, all reading un- 
published papers. And there was the Russian folk-song 
concert. I hated to miss that. I chose the privilege of age, 
and went where I wished one night last week, to hear Mr. 
Crawford read in Brooklyn, for the first time in America.” 
“So did I,” said Miss Van Auken, ** but I never saw you 
in all that crush of pretty women. And how interesting he 
was! never realized before how strong an author’s per- 
sonality must be to draw so many enthusiasts together, to 
whom personally be is an entire stranger, for all his being 
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a friend at their own firesides. But how funny half the 
world is about the author! I heard some one last night, at 
dinner on Gramercy Park; ask one what kind of a pen he 
used. His questioner expected not the man to answer him, 
but some kind of an animated catalo of personal pecul- 
jarities at dinner for his benefit. I think it a little unfair to 
some.” 

Mrs. Clyte at that moment came in with Mr. Brushes. 
The Professor turned, and said, ‘‘ Allow an old man to tell 
you you are like a rose to-day.” 

Mrs. Clyte blushed. 


HOLIDAY CHEER FOR INVALIDS. 


NYTHING that can lift thought above suffering, anything 
that can give comforting views of the trials of life—espe- 
cially of the uses of adversity—is desirable in a sick-room, 
and will be gratefully received at Christmas. Nothing is more 
acceptable than the evergreen, with its beautiful lessons of 
hopeful endurance and lofty faith. A bouquet of this per- 
sistent verdure is a charming Christmas gift for a sick friend. 
Where illness is not too severe to allow it, the sick-room may 
be made very lovely with decorations of the same material. 
If the invalid is well enough to take interest in the prepa- 
ration and arrangement of the decorations, the monutony of 
seclusion will be pleasantly broken in watching the proceed- 


ings. Of course nothing must be done to cause disquiet or 
unrest. All plans and means of arrangement must be made 
noiselessly. When without the knowledge of the sick one, 


a joyful surprise for Christmas morning will be the result. 
Loving hearts and deft fingers, by taking advantage of that 
**dread hour before the dawn,” wien the sufferer sinks into 
profound slumber, can easily fasten the decorations in place 
unnoticed. Now a word of caution: the sick one must not 
be subjected to risk of taking cold from dampness that may lin- 
ger in the evergreens. There must be certainty that the dec- 
orations are perfectly dry before entering the invalid's room. 

Garlands of running evergreen—Lycopodium clavatum— 
are handsome trimming for the cornice of the room. During 
the week before Chrisimas this is for sale in the markets of 
cities and large towns. Those who live near woods and rocky 
pastures will find the vines running among mosses. A 
strong pull at a stem sets free yards of the plant. To make 
wreathing. braid together three or four trailers, adding others 
till of sufficient length. If in portions the foliage seems 
scanty, braid in another small trailer. Festoon this along the 
top of the room. At the lift of every festoon tack a small 
branch (about a foot in height) of Abies ala, white spruce, 
our most common evergreen tree. Dry twigs of the berry- 
like capsules of Celastrus scandens, climbing bitter-sweet (that 
grows in damp localities and runs over the trees), whose gold- 
colored valves disclose garnet contents, add much beauty to 
this wreathing. Prinos verticillatus, black aider, has berries 
of rich vermilion on tidy little branches suitable for similar 
use. This is the common black alder of our meadows and 
marshes. Broad boughs of spruce cut to represent upraised 
wings may be set over doors and windows. 

Holly, Ilex opaca, daintiest of Christmas greencry, is of 
scanty growth in New England, but abundant farther south, 
in the company of oaks and tupelos. With its foreign cous- 
in, it is on hand in our markets at Christmas. Crosses and 
rings cut from box-board, to which the glossy green leaves 
and red berries of holly are sewed or glued, are fine orna- 
ments for windows or walls, The same desigus in club-moss, 
Lycopodium dendroideum, that flourishes in damp woods, 
will be desirable for such situations. The foundation of 
these is generally a strip of flexible wood or wire, on whica 
the foliage is placed in layers and tied with strong twine. 
Wire forms, to be filled closely with the lycopodium, can be 
procured of florists. 

A small Christmas tree with its glittering ornaments and 
pretty toys is always a delight to a sick child. A tiny tree 
of spruce or cedar, or a large branch of the same species, can 
be made to stand firmly by the help of wooden braces in a 
box of sand. Both box and sand should be covered with 
running lycopodium, and placed on a table within reach of 
the little invalid. In the arrangement and rearrangement 
of its attractive trifles it will prove a source of happy and 
healthful amusement for the child during many a tedious 


ay. 

if but one decoration can be admitted to the sick-room, let 
it be a tablet. Box board covered with lavender-colored si- 
lesia may form this. Running lycopodium should border 
it, and also trace upon it a cheering salutation or verse of 
Scripture. Placed where it will meet the invalid’s waking 
glance on Cliristmas morning, the tried heart will accept its 
teachings, and gladly join in the general rejoicing. 

ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


UNDESIRED FRIENDS. 


- | seems as if grandmamma could not find enough fault 

with my friends,” a young girl was heard complainin 
to her sister the other day; and grandmamma, not femeed 
hearing, felt very sore and indignant over the unjust remark. 
Why had she found fault with the friends of her darling? 
Because she loved to pick a rose to pieces and throw its pet- 
als to the wind, or because she did not love the young girl 
and want her to be happy? Far from it. Her whole thought 
in the matter was love. Yet, for all that, perhaps her eye 
was not altogether single in the direction in which that love 
looked. For, in the first —, she was moved by a desire that 
her grandchild should have about her the best companion- 
ship, and her anxiety that it should be the best magle her in- 
spect and criticise and find fault, made her difficult to please; 
for what was there quite good enough for the oecasion, and 
who was there to be fully trusted to do no harm of blight or 
tarnish to this opening flower of her hope? And then, in 
the last place, it is not ee me that a little jealousy of the 
companion, who has possibly more beauty, or more talent, or 
more money, or more position, more of the world’s advan- 
tages in general, perhaps even a prettier manner or a better 
temper, than her own young girl, made her look askant and 
speak bitterly, seeing in her own dear the demerit that only 
eyes made keen by jealous love are quick enough to see, but 
which only the tongue that champions a rival is sharp 
enough to announce. At any rate, in either case it is love, 
seat love perverted. But is it not better for those of us 
who have reached the dignity of the elders, who are grand- 
mothers and aunts, without actual responsibility and power 
to forbid, to remember that youth and years behold things 
from ney different points of view? 

If we look back over the intervening space of our own 
lives we shall remember how ardently youth took every- 
thing in hand, how we chose our friends, few out of many, 
for reasons surely appealing to ourselves, and having chosen 


























them, how we clung to them, confided in them, held them 
as a part of us, felt censure of them as censure of us, not 
only as censure of our choice, but of all the life of ours, 
the thoughts, the feelings, the acts that had entered into 
it. We did not sympathize with that love for us which 
would separate these friends from us, and we would have 
despised the jealous thought that saw the wrong side of 
these young friends who were the other half of our souls, as 
Horace has it, had we been aware of it. Would it not be 
best, then, to reserve the fault-finding from loud expression, 
to endeavor to improve the young companion under our dis- 
pleasure, and if that is not ible, then to break up the un- 
desired companionship by long visits elsewhere of our own 
young girl, by journeyings and occupations, or by bringing 
forward companions beyond reproach, whom the propin- 
quity may make as dear as were the undesired, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DINNER AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


MPIRE gowns are the favorite of the season for even- 
ing toilettes, and also for the hostess at afternoon recep- 
tions, and those who receive with her. For Christnas din- 
ners and dances and for New- Year's parties these gowns are 
modelled after those familiar in portraits of the Empress 
Josephine, but with a difference. The short waist is retained, 
and the short, puffed, balloonlike sleeves, but the fulness of 
the skirt is massed in a far more graceful manner in a small 
space in the middle of the front and back, while the sides 
are fitted to outline the figure. This gives a more youthful- 
looking gown, specially becoming to slender women. The 
fancy is for cutting the neck low and square, instead of in 
the true Empire style, which is round or heart-shaped. 
Short, roundly puffed sleeves form the sides of the square 
neck, and epaulettes or wings of lace are often added above. 
Satin, Dresden china brocades, and velvet are the materi- 
als for these gowns. An Empire gown of white satin is 
made becoming to blonde and branette alike by the color in- 
troduced in the velvet puffed sleeves and in the bosom dra- 
pery. Yellow velvet of the palest shade is most effective on 
a brunette’s white satin gown, while a blonde chooses Nile- 
green velvet, and either cau wear pale pink and deeper 
American-beauty rose-colored sleeves. Among the pretty 
brocades are those of pale green ground powdered with 
Dresden China roses, made up with a low round waist, and 
given the Empire effect by bust draperies and short puffed 
sleeves of either green or rose velvet. A roll of the velvet 
then trims the foot of the ample gored skirt. A deep col- 
larette of velvet, forming pleated epaulettes above puffed 
sleeves, rivals the bertha of lace as a finish to the low round 
neck of evening dresses. The velvet may be of a color 
matching the gown or in contrast to it, thus making it easy 
to find something becoming to the wearer. While white 
dresses are trimmed with a color, they are also often orna- 
mented with silver embroidery of cords and spangles on the 
waist and down below in slender vines. Pink roses in a 
straight border or set in vandykes are at the foot of white 
satin skirts, and a rose boa may accompany such a gown. 
Mauve, pale green, yellow, and rose-pink satin gowns have 
velvet accessories spangled with silver. Opal-tinted velvet 
makes effective sleeves for white mousseline de soie gowns 
that hang full from the bust over fitted satin gowns. Velvet 
gowns are trimmed with Venetian and round point-lace, 
with embroidery of jet and with sable bands. 

Peau de soie like silken cloth and almost without lustre 
is handsome in mauve, greeu, aud black for Empire gowns. 
One of mauve bas the frout fulness massed each side of the 
bust, opening on a straight fall of white guipure lace down 
the middle. Another of pale Nile-green peau de soie has 
white lace falling from the bust and shoulders to the foot, 
and opened up the left side in true classic fashion. Pink 
roses wreathe the neck and arms and border the skirt. A 
good way to give the Empire effect to a low round corsage 
of last season is to put a deep frill of accordion-pleated lace 
—such as écru or white guipure wrought with gold—around 
the waist just under the arms, letting it droop almost to the 
hips. Itis effective when headed by a row of pear! and silver 
galloon that fastens in a large chou on the bust. Two and a 
half yards of lace are required. 


BLACK SATIN GOWNS. 


There is a great fancy this season for black satin gowns, 
not merely for dowagers, as formerly, but as an important 
dress in a bride’s trousseau, and even for girls in their first 
season in society. Débutantes delight in these lustrous black 
gowns for the house, for afternoon receptions, and the thea- 
tre, having them made with a full short skirt just clearing the 
ground, the waist of black and white stripes, rounded in the 
neck, with huge sleeves, and a pleating of ribbon four inches 
wide standing out above the hips. Turquoise-blue velvet in 
a collarette going out over puffed sleeve-tops of the same pale 
blue completes such dresses prettily for young blondes. A 
young married woman has a black satin Empire dress with 
puffed sleeves of yellow velvet spangled with jet. The neck 
is cut out square in front and back. Yellow velvet pipings 
extend down one seam to the foot on each side of the front. 
Black satin brocades in new designs, the lines or dashes all 
slanting across the breadth, or in intricate shell and snail 
patterns that look like embroidery done in cords, are also in 
great favor, whether made up entirely black, or else light- 
ened with a color in the trimming. 


AMPLIFIED SKIRTS. 

The new full skirts, widely expanded at the foot, belong to 
the styles of 1830, that were described in the Bazar at the 
beginning of the season. This revival began in London, and 
is said to owe its origin to the discovery by Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, the Queen's secretary, of a collection of dolls that 
were dressed by the Queen when she was the little Duchess 
of Kent. The gowns of that period were well reproduced 
in these outfits by the painstaking child, and the dressmakers, 
appreciating the find, copied them for the women of to-day. 

rench couturiéres in search of novelty soon seized upon 
these London models, and with their lighter touch have 
added a grace to quaintly simple garments, that are now ad- 
mired and adopted by some women of fashion. The very 
long shoulder seams are protested against, but the drooping 
puffed sleeves are liked, and the full skirts are becoming 
familiar. For cloth dresses are round skirts cut to fall in 
large tubular folds in the back, and held in shape by stiff 
interlining. The trimming for these skirts extends half-way 
above the knee, and consists of six ‘‘ hoops”—is the word 
prophetic?—of satin ribbon going around the skirt and wi- 
dening gradually as they ascend. Thus the lowest hoop at 
the foot of the skirt is only an inch wide, and each row 
above is a trifle broader, the spaces between increasing to 
match, until the topmost row is three inches and a half wide. 
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On the front and sides of the skirt the ribbons lie flatly, 
though sewed on only at the upper edge, but in the back 
the full effect of the pleats or folds is further increased by 

thering the ribbons slightly, making them into little frills. 

hese ribbons may be of a durkcr shade than the cloth, but 
a contrast of color is preferred, as dark violet or éminence 
purple skirts are banded with satin ribbons of the old-fash- 
ioned bottle-green shade that is also called invisible green, 
because it is so dark that it is readily mistaken for black. 
Blue cloth skirts have chestnut-brown ribbons, and green is 
contrasted with blue or with brown. 

A gored skirt made by the most fashionable dressmakers 
has nine gored breadths, with all the seams corded from top 
to bottom, the foot measuring five yards and a half in width. 
This is used for satins, brocades, and peau de soic, and is 
especially liked in the black brocaded satins that have diag- 
onal desigus, as these are kept a true diagonal all around, 
instead of being cut to meet in chevron points, or in front 
and back points, as they formerly were. Each gored breadth 
requires a length of silk or satin twenty-two inches wide at 
foot, sloped much narrower at the top. The front breadth 
is sloped on each side. A sloped seam is down the middle 
of the back, but this is not a reminder of the bell-skirt back, 
as there are so many other seams, and all these seams are 
piped or corded their entire length with cord half as thick 
as a lady’s little finger, covered with plain black satip. A 
lining of black taffeta silk is sewed in with each breadth, 
and the seams are neatly bound, not turned inside to be con- 
cealed, as in bell skirts. There is no balayeuse needed, and 
foot trimmings are not used on the outside, as these would 
interfere with the natural fall of the pleat in each breadth. 
At the top the front breadth and two breadths on each side 
(five in all) are shirred twice. The four back breadths are 
massed in a small space in French gathers of alternately 
long and short stitches. The corsage is a round waist with 
large sleeves, a pleating of ribbon standing out around the 
edge below the girdle. 

The 1830 poke-bonnet of black satin is worn by the young- 
est girls in society not alone with black satin gowns, but 
with others of colored velvet, blue, or currant red, or dablia- 
colored, for calling costumes and the theatre. A facing of 
turquoise-blue satin is in the brim, and a twist and bow of 
blue ribbon rest on the blond hair. The only trimming is 
a large panache of black feathers outside, just left of the 
front, or else some loops and upturned ends of turquoise 
satin ribbon are made to hold pale blue ostrich tips. The 
strings come from the back, and may be either of black or 
blue satin ribbon. Though called a poke-bonnet, this pic- 
turesque head-gear is more like a round hat, and has none 
of the ‘elderly ” look of most large bonnets. 

Another pretty model for a black brocade dress has a 
round waist with plain back, and short jacket fronts that are 
turned back with revers from a vest of pale blue peau de 
soic striped with jet bands. The effective revers have a 
single notch near the top, then widen, and are gathered full 
over the armholes, descending in the back to disappear under 
the sleeve. This gives great breadth, as of epaulettes, over 
the full tops of the sleeves. The collar of blue is banded 
with rows of fine jet, and the cuffs are as well. The blue 
vest is in a single piece, fastened invisibly on the left, and 
the jet rows curve down from the collar in Zouave jacket 
shape to meet cross rows below. The skirt is sewed toa 
soft belt of the blue peau de soie edged with jet, which 
gives a finish to the waist when its ends are passed inside 
the skirt. At the foot of the skirt is a bias flounce, showing 
pale blue in the shell heading, and above this is a band of 
blue, on which are festooned strands of jet beads. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY; 
Miss Switzer; and Madame Barnes. 


PERSONAL. 


Mas. Saran Baicu Braman, of Georgetown, Massachu- 
setts, will celebrate her one-hundred-and-second birthday on 
December 21st. She is in excellent health and perfect pos- 
session of her faculties, and is fond of boasting that she is 
one of the seventh generation from John Balch, who came 
to America with Captain Robert Georges in 1623, and settled 
in what is now Salem. 

—Mlle. Renan, the sister of the late Academician, devoted 
herself to her famous brother for years. She made a home 
for him in Paris, aided him with his papeew § work, suggesting 
subjects, and criticising his finished works. Through her 
assistance he was enabled to marry, and it is pleasant to re- 
cord that he was never weary of recounting his obligatious 
to her. 

—Fifty dollars is charged in London for the first edition 
of Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,” and the first edition of his 
** Kavanagh” commands nearly as high a price. 

—Budd Doble, the well-known jockey, who has held the 
reins over Nancy Hanks in all her wonderful performances 
on the trotting-track this year, enjoys the additional distinc- 
tion of having been celebrated in verse by Dr. Holmes. 

—Miss Susan B. Anthony has received from Governor 
Flower an appointment on the Board of Managers of the 
Rochester Industrial School. 

—Miss Jogaunadbam, who was the first Hindoo woman to 
study medicine in England, was for a while resident medical 
officer in the Ediuburgh hospital for women and children, 
and is now house physician at the Cama hospital in Bombay. 
Inspired by her success, another Hindoo woman, Miss Gorin- 
durajuiu, has begun a course in Surgeon’s Square, London. 
She had been house surgeon in the hospital at Mysore, and 
the Mysore government has given her two years’ absence 
and her expenses. 

—The late Xavier Mormier, of the French Academy, 
found so much pleasure in lingering about second-hand 
book shops and stalls that in his will he bequeathed a thou- 
sand francs to the second-hand book sellers on the quays of 
the Seine. He requested that this money should be spent 
by them in a jovial banquet, during which they might amuse 
themselves by thinking of him. 

—Madame Diaz, the wife of the Mexican President, will, 
at her own expense, send to the World’s Fair next year a 
woman’s band of forty-five musicians. It will comprise the 
most expert musicians in Mexico. 

—Perhaps the only woman who was ever buried like a 
warrior with the stars and stripes for a winding-sheet was 
the late Mrs. Cutler. She will be remembered for her bravery 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, when she snatched the colors 
of her husband’s regiment from their fallen bearer, and rush- 
ed through the smoke with the flag in one hand and a sword 
in the other. After the war she made the care of veterans 
and their families the charge of her life. She is buried 
among the soldiers in Arlington cemetery. 

—Although the ex-Empress Charlotte of Mexico will 
probably never regain her reason, she still takes pleasure in 
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attending mass every Sunday in the palace chapel at Bou- 
chout, Belgium. Her old love for music bas awakened, and 
she plays the piano for hours at a time. 

—In the future, women are to be employed in Russia upon 
the state railways to the proportion of twenty per cent. 
Their work will probably be clerical. 

—Professor 1. C. Aivasovski, the Russian marine painter, 
whose works are on exhibition in New York, is seventy-five 
years old, and although comparatively little known iu this 
country, is famous all over Europe. He is a commander of 
the Order of the Legion of Honor, and celebrated his fiftieth 
jubilee in St. Petersburg in 1887. He has obtained permis- 
sion from the Czar to exhibit some of his best paintings at 
Chicago. 

—Members of the Audubon Society will be interested to 
know that the Society for the Protection of Birds of Great 
Britain has increased its membership during the past year 
from 1200 to 5200. 

—Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith was the orator this year at the 
Vassar celebration of the Philolethian Society anniversary. 
This is the oldest of the college fraternities at Vassar. 
Miss Whitcomb, the president of the society, introduced Mr. 
Smith as a man who represents Vassar’s ideal symmetrical 
development. 

—Mrs. A. 8. Oakley, of Newburg, owns the village street 
roller and sprinkler business of that town. She has con- 
ducted it for seventeen years. She now owns a handsome 
house and grounds, and employs twenty men. Mrs. Oakley 
superintends the work herself, and does her own collecting. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS, Author 
of “* A New England Nun, and Other Stories,”’ etc, Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R.K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 

CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 
Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ** A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 
namental, $3 50. 


Volume XIll. 
4to, Cloth, Or- 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (dna 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. I|., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (du a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to lis Mother and his Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of ‘“* Boys of ’76,”’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. §8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (in 
a Box.) Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15 00. (dna Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by Harry 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) Edition de luxe (limited 
to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. WHArper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SCREEN. 


ss screen is mount 

ed in a light frame- 

work of brass and cop 

PASSE-PARTOUT. per, and consists of a 

loose curtain of copper- 

colored plush, on which 

a charmingly designed Venetian pattern is worked in shades 

of gold-colored silk. The same scheme of coloring being car- 

ried out in curtain and frame, makes the screen pleasantly 
harmonious and artistic as a whole. 


FROM THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


HOST of charming things is to be seen in the quiet 
fi house on East Twenty-first Street just off Broadway 
which is the headquarters of the New York Society of Dec- 
orative Art. Tall screens, beautiful portiéres, graceful dra- 
peries, and luxurious cushions abound. Many of the fine 
articles are decorated with the beautiful Louis Seize ribbon- 
work, of which the society has made a feature. 

Not the least interesting part of the building is the in- 
fants’ room, which is filled with all conceivable things for 
baby’s use and comfort, in the daintiest workmanship. 

While many of their beautiful things are quite beyond 
the scope of the amatcur needle-woman, many of the minor 
articles afford suggestions for similar things within the 
capacity of the ordinary worker. For instance, the completest 
of little old-fashioned housewives is made of bronze kid, 
lined with satin, and furnished with needle-book, pin- 
cushion, emery-bag, thimble-case, compartments for scis- 
sors, piercer, and bodkin—in short, everything that the 
most exacting of needle-women demands to have at hand. 

A laundry bag for a dressing-room closet is of blue 
denim, a homely material, which, after a long life in low- 
liness, appears to have entered upon its canonization. 
Both the light and dark sides of the material are display- 
ed, the body of the bag being of one and the turned-over 
frilled top of the other. The embroidery is in white, in 
a bold effective style, carried out in couching cord and 
coarse linen, and a fringe of braided and knotted cords 
forms part of the decoration. 

A frame for a print or photograph is of heavy white 
water-color paper. The paper covers the back and turns 
over upon the front, the corners being cut out so that 
the edges just meet, and are tied together with bows of 
baby-ribbon. Some slight pen-and-ink etchings or water- 
color sketches form the appropriate decoration. 

A tablet or memorandum-slate is of thick white porce 
lain, painted with forget-me-nots, and inscribed with the 
days of the week. A pencil is attached by a silver cord. 

Silks and tinsel have been called into requisition to 
lend a ‘‘ glimmer of romance” to the hearth-brush illus- 
trated, the business end of which is of the ordinary sub- 
stantial character, while the sheath is of essbvoldered 
leather 

A useful velvet-brush is formed of the ravelled ends 
of several strands of hempen rope, which are fancifully 
knotted to form the handle, and embellished with a rib- 
bon bow 

A round reed mat is converted into a pretty work-bas- 
ket by a satin lining and a quantity of lace and ribbon 
trimming, together with a handle of broad painted rib- 
bon, It bas the usual furniture of pockets for spools, a 
needle book, cushion, ete. 


THE SALON AND THE LITERARY CLUB. 


_ club of writers often seems like a kind of liter- 
ary greenroom, whose striking characteristic lies in 
the difficulty of determining the part each actor plays. 
In a group of players we quickly pick out Hamlet, or 
Richelieu, or Mrs. Malaprop, and even in all ignorance 
of the play it is no great feat of sagacity to locate the 
soubrette, the delightful villain, and the depressing hero. 
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A CORNER AT THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


But witness the catastrophe in that other greenroom of the 
literary club. Not only is the transient outsider at a loss 
to distinguish the different varieties of the literary species 
—to separate the poet from the novelist, the critic from the 
historian, and so on—by any effort of sight or calculation, 
but the literary figures are generally in a curious state of 
ignorance about each other. 

The author of Artists’. Wives tells us of a little Parisian 
circle in which a peevish citizen with a very bald head was 
always introduced as ‘‘the man who has read Proudhon.” 
In the literary group we would scarcely be so badly off 
if introduced to the distinction and left to discover the 
name, as when introduced to the name and left to flounder 
for the distinction. The name is, after all, not the prime 
difficulty. It is one thing to identify a man or a woman as 
an essayist. It is quite another to name one of his or her 
essays. Simmington, for instance, is a charming fellow, 
immensely clever at a story, and knows everybody at the 
clubs. But what are his books? Nobody knows. Morris 
pulls Lawton into a corner and appeals for knowledge: 
** What has he written?” “Nothing at all, my dear boy,” 
says Lawton; yet, on being pressed, confesses to a faint re- 
membrance of a book published a long time ago, the sub- 
ect of which escapes all possible recollection. This case 
is perhaps less typical than that of a writer who is well 
understood to have published half a shelfful of books, but 
whose literary associates are in a state of profound igno- 
rance as to his style as well as his titles. 

In the confusions of the literary club we realize that there 
is no hostess. That abstraction the furor seribendi is left to 
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accomplish the coalescence. Perhaps this 
consideration in the midst of the literary 
club’s prosperity is occasionally responsi- 
ble for a rehabilitation of that venerable 
inquiry, why have we no salon in Ameri- 
can society? There is an answering bint 
in the gloomy truth that men are becom- 
ing too busy to read, though a. few still 
talk about reading. But a recent satire 
from Du Maurier’s pencil offers probably 
a better suggestion. In this picture two 
distinguished men, who have been invited 
to a dinner without their wives, are marcli- 
ing to the dining-room arm in arm at the 
tail of the procession. Now in this coun- 
try distinguished men (not to mention any 
other variety) are not invited to dinner 
without their wives ; when they are, they 
don’tgo. An American woman will cheer- 
fully witness her husband’s departure for 
a man’s club. With certain reservations, 
she yields this privilege as belonging to him. She acts on 
a similar privilege herself, thoug not, of course, at 1 A.M. 
But she will not, fn the twilight of this ‘‘ so-called nineteenth 
century,” suffer her husband to flutter unchaperoned around 
another woman, even though the woman be a genius whose 
gowns do not fit her. Par conséquent, the salon dies. We 
have ‘‘teas,” and we have ‘‘evenings.” These are very 
pleasant. Some of us-enjoy the substitution. But, wails 
the critic of the present, we have no salons. 

In a fanciful sense the salon was the first literary green- 
room, and we may accept it as a fixed fact that the func- 
tion it thus fulfilled has been transferred to the literary 
club. The man’s literary club is the salon with That 
Woman left out. The woman’s literary club has no pro- 
totype. But we must not suppose that we are altogeth- 
er original in producing these changed conditions, Al- 
phonse Daudet is not the only Frenchman who has told 
us that in Paris itself the literary salon is dead. This 
is old news. Paris ‘still has women whose blood is as 
“darkly, deeply, beautifully blue” as that of Madame 
Rambouillet, if not women with the sagacity to prepare 
sharp sallies on paper, as Madame de Staél did before 
going to meet Bonaparte. But the companies they now 
gather about them are ‘‘ mixed,” and by the dilution less 
distinctive in character. 

Meanwhile let us ask ourselves, to whom are ambitious 

oung men and women now to read their manuscripts? 
member the Abbaye, with Chateaubriand in a corner, 
profoundly bored, and Madame Récamier trotting for- 
ward the literary novices for their first bow. The salon 
was here in direct conspiracy with genius. Budding 
talent looked to the salon for friendly offices, and the 
salon not only gave the aid, but fully understood the 
significance and value of the “‘lift.”. Madame Mohl, 
after speaking of the suffering of English literary men 
as compared with the condition of the same class in 
France, said: ‘‘‘To what did the French literary man 
owe his exemption from these miseries? To whom 
should he give thanks that the rich, the ignorant, and the 
vulgar made no insolent jokes upon poor authors living 
in garrets, ‘Grub Street scribblers,’ etc.? To the wo- 
men who from the earliest days of literature gave them 
all the succor they could, bringing them into contact 
with the rich and the great, showing them off with every 
kind of ingenuity and tact....Where except in France 
do we find it a general rule and custom for women of all 
ranks to make common cause with the whole talent and 
genius of the nation! If we examine into the private 
history of all their celebrated men, we find scarcely one 
to whom some woman has not been a ministering spirit.” 
This is very beautiful; but then we have ministering 
spirits even in this degenerate decade and on this prosaic 
side of the Atlantic, only that over here a ministerio 
spirit marries one genius and does not worry too mu 
about the others. 
We cannot but admire the thoroughness with which the 

















Fie. 1.—RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


leader of a Parisian literary salon in the past devoted her- 
self to her business. They were deliberate in those days. 
The author of Madame Moil, her Salon, and her Friends, 
indicates how successfully the rush and fury was elim- 
inated from social affairs. ‘‘It was the habit when those 
three amis de la maison, Fauriel, Mohl, and Roulain, 
dined at the Rue du Bac, for everybody to take forty 
winks after dinner. To facilitate this, the lamp was taken 
into the adjoining room, the gentlemen made themselves 
comfortable in arm-chairs, Mary [Madame Mohl] slipped 
off her shoes and curled up on the sofa, and by-and- 
by they all woke up refreshed, and ready to talk till mid- 
night. Usually their visitors did not arrive until the forty 
winks were over; but one evening it chanced that some one 
came earlier than usual, and was ushered into the drawing- 
room while the party were fast asleep. The tableau may be 
imagined. The gentlemen started up and rubbed their eyes; 
Mrs, Clarke fetched the lamp; Mary fumbled for her shoes, 
but could not find them, and, afraid of catching cold by 
walking on the oak floor, hopped from chair to chair look- 
ing for them.” 

In the most highly organized of our American ‘‘even- 
ings” there is little patronage of lit- 
erature on the lines of the old salon. 
It might be suggested that literature, 
no longer representing a class sepa- 
rated from society, or humbly grate- 
ful for distinguished recognition and 
approving taps upon its sensitive 
back, is to-day hesitant about wear- 
ing its heart upon its sleeve. The 
literary element is indispensable and 
inevitable, and there is no thought 
of giving or receiving patronage. 
The condition indicates not so much 
a change in society as a change in lit- 
erature. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that society quickly frightens 
at literature in manuscript. Its ner- 
vous horror of being bored has made 
the ‘‘little thing of me own” situ- 
ation entirely obsolete. Moreover, 
you cannot expect society to be in- 
terested in manuscripts when the 
chances are so much in favor of the 
suspicion that it has one of its own 
upstairs. 

And so it happens that if manu- 
scripts are read in company at all, 
they are read under new conditions. 
I know a littleclub. It is called the 
Tabard. It is a brave little club. 
One of the objects to which its mem- 
bers devote themselves is the hearing 
of each other’s manuscripts. They 
do not flatter nor compromise, but 
dispassionately knock each other 
down (critically speaking) when the 
occasion requires. The process is 
heroic, but is it not much better than 
tle insincere praises of the salon? 
Fiom the Southwark Inn Chaucer 
sent his people on their way to Can- 
terbury. From this modern Tabard 
the literary pilgrims go forth into 
the highways of literature. 

Would Madame Mohl conclude 
that women are exerting less influ- 
ence upon the development of liter- 
ature than in the days of the salon? 
And would she despise the literary 
club? Would she not be more like- 
ly to recognize in the proportion of 
women readers—a proportion that 

places the fate of our litera- 
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ture in the hands of one sex—a powerfully 
mitigating circumstance? And would she 
not find something eloquent in the fact that 
women, who once merely fostered literature, 
now produce some of the best literature we 
have? ALEXANDER BLACK. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


= afternoon gown for receptions, Fig. 1, 
is of jujube-colored peau de soie, a red- 
dish-brown shade, and miroir velvet chang- 
ing from green to black. The round skirt is 
bordered widely with velvet headed by a 
twist of green satin studded at intervals with 
chouz of the velvet. The corsage is very 
complicated. The fronts are of velvet, form- 
ing a short pointed Figaro edged with a deep 
pointed pleating of green mousseline de soie 
matching the satin of the twist. Large re- 
vers covered by green satin turn back from 
a green satin vest. The back is round and 
plain, and has a wide velvet girdle which 
crosses the vest. Hour-glass sleeves of the 
peau de soie are banded with green satin. 
A turned-over collar of velvet reveals an in- 
ner collar of satin. 

A visiting toilette, illustrated in Fig, 2, is 
of changeable green épingline.- The bodice, 
Which is fastened at the back, is ornament- 
ed with a velvet revers collar heading a 
bias drapery of silk which, on the shoul- 
ders, is fulled to form epaulettes. A triple 
belt of dark green velvet ribbon is finished 
with a bow on the left side.’ The skirt is 
edged with a narrow band of velvet, and is 
trimmed down the left side with a silk frill 
arranged jabotwise. 

A walking dress of plaid wool, Fig, 3, is 
in princesse shape. The front crosses tothe 
left, and is buttoned the whole length of the 
skirt. Yellowish tan kid is cut to form a 
point on the front and back, to which is add- 
ed a small “clown’s jacket,” which forms 
revers, and appears to be buttoned on, 
The straight collar is also of kid, edged with 
a band of otter or seal-skin, and two 
rolls of this trimming border the skirt. 
The very large sleeves are held in a bunch 
of pleats, and fit quite closely at the wrist. 
A small capote of tan-colored cloth is cut in 
pointed leaves and trimmed with jet and 
standing plumes. 


THE BACHELOR FRIEND OF THE 
FAMILY. 

fe bachelor friend of the family is always sure that he 

will not be de trop, let him appear when he may. His 
advent is always greeted with smiles and vociferous words 
of welcome. Papa beams over his newspaper, and thaws 
perceptibly if he happen to have been a bit tart and out of 
sorts. It is good to have a comrade appear on the scene, 
particularly a comrade of one’s own age, who brings in a 
robust atmosphere of good feeling and understands one’s 
mood, only to dispel it, if it be not a pleasant one. 

Mamma extends a cordial hand. She is relieved that dear 
old Ned —— has arrived; not that ineligible college student 
who is casting worshipful eyes on her bonny Marguerite; 
not the dreamy artist who always regards Christine as if she 
were a model for his next composition; not the vulgar now- 
veau riche, who, she hardly knows how, except by sturdy 
persistency and sheer pluck, has fought his way into society, 
as he fought it in finance. Ned is associated with the most 
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Fie. 2.—VISITING TOILETTE 


agreeable memories of her married life. He is useful, 
serviceable, obliging, ready to fill a gap, always available for 
escort duty, a safe, delightful, and perfectly satisfactory 
friend. 

As for the girls, the bachelor friend, especially if he be 
middle-aged or elderly, takes a brotherly place in their affec- 
tions, with the single exception that 
brothers are generally less gallant, 
less courtly, more candid in criti- 
cism, more easily bored. Perhaps, 
if an old gentleman, the bachelor’s 
position is more nearly like that of a 
favorite uncle, an uncle associated 
in the mind with everything gener- 
ous, kind, and festive. There being 
no occasion for authority, for ca- 
price, for any relation which is not 
free from friction, the bachelor on 
intimate terms with the household 
stands in the most delightful attitude 
possible towards the younger mem- 
bers of it. 

As for the bachelor himself there 
is much to be said in favor of his 
customary environment. Having 
only his own bills to pay, he can 
never find fault with the extrava- 
gance of his family, as a married 
man now and then does. Having 
no shoes to buy for little feet, nor 
school accounts to settle, he can 
gratify to the fullest extent his taste 
for art, for beautiful bric-A-brac and 
drapery, for everything elegant and 
rare. Nothing in the way of music 
or the drama eludes the bachelor 
friend; he has time and opportunity 
for everything desirable, and so 
brings to the home circle the air of 
refinement and pleasure which be- 
longs to the cultivated man of the 
world. - Ifa traveller, used to many 
lands and scenes, the bachelor is apt 
to be a very desirable dinner com- 
panion. Who else keeps the ball 
of conversation rolling so briskly 
and so smoothly? 

Alas! it happens sometimes that 
the bachelor falls a victim to the 
bright eyes of some particular girl. 
He marries. He becomes the espe- 
cial property of one woman. He 
founds a household of his own. 
That which is the gain of the 
bachelor becomes presently the 
loss of society, which depends 
largely for many of its easeful plea- 
sures on the bachelors who adorn its 
walks 
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| ge were saying The long man in the low chair 
stretched out his legs and threw his head back 

When you ceased to listen replied the other man, cold 

we were speaking of the Deeny of Woman.” 

Al! yes, the, Decay of Woman. Man, I believe, is also 

itis an Age of Decaden Everything—everything 

rhe place was a club smoking room; the time, evening 
The man in the chair was the well-known Archie Carew 
one of those men who seem to know everything, and to try 
everything, and who come out of everything, when they have 
found out the trick of it. He is now reported to work mir 
acles by means of the Hypnotic Mystery, and is said by 
some—but perhaps this is a false report—to be one of the 
inner ring in Esoteric Buddhism. He lay back in the chair 
contemplating his companion with eyes of curiosity and 
umusement, perhaps contempt. The man who talked was 
. little man, small of head and of limb, with sloping shoul 
ders and narrow chest; his features pinched, or, as he would 
have put it, fine; his face smooth; his hair long, and part 
ed at the side so as to take advantage of a premature thin 
ning which lent an apparent nobility to the brow; he wore a 
brown velvet coat and a crimson searf. Of course he had a 

rhis was Mr. Raymond Ridge—he preferred the 

name without the prefix or tithe. He had quite recently 


been presented to London by one of the two Universities 
which every year send up one or two young gentlemen who 
ire going to set the world right at last in matters of art and 
literature Formerly they were men of Geist, then of Light 


und Leading, then of Culture. Now they are men of the 
Higher Criticigm. Whether they write or whether they talk 
it is alwavs on the assumption of a quite superior taste pos 
sessed by themselves, and unknown to the popular practition 
el Pheirs is the school, theirs are the performances of the 
Future. Now and then they are men of ability, who pres 
cutly drop their affectations and settle down with the rest to 
produce work as good as in them lies Sometimes they can 
do nothing except write their Higher Criticism, until that is 
iffed out by somebody newer still 
Mr. Raymond Ridge was in the first stage of promise. He 
was understood by those who believed in him to be going 
to produce something really wonderful ; he was incubating 
Marvel—it was not known of what kind. Meantime he 
poke much and often of Decay; he was oppressed by sad 
ness in contemplating the universal Decay 
The Decay of Woman,” re ye ited Archie 
It is part of the general Decay. Man is decaying. Art 
is decayed. Literature is dead. Poetry is dying. Woman 


decays He spoke in a high and rasping voice, and with 
the upp arance of confidence 

Oh'” answered his friend 

Woman,” continued the Leader of the Future, with im- 
mense profundity, and speaking in capitals is the Partner 


f Man; she is Content to be no Higher than her Husband 
Without Woman, Man is incomplete Love causes Life—’ 

I have heard something like that before 

Pardon me. Let my Thought develop. Without Love 
there is no perfect Lift "Love is the Flower Love beau 
iggesis. Love can only exist in 
equal natures; in Perception, equal; in Elevation of Soul 
equal; in Art and sthetics, equal; in Sympathies, equal 
Without Equality there can be no true Love; without the 
Equality of Perfection no Perfect Love I say this in order 
that you may understand that I am no decrier of Woman 
his is, in fact, my Creed. It is, perhaps—who knows? 
my Message!’ The voice dropped My Message! Man 
gropes blindly in the dark to find his Message! Few men 
lind it 

If that is your message, you might have found it in the 
nearest phonograph 

When I do find it’—the Leader spoke as if he had not 

ird those words ] shall deliver it to the world in tri 
umphant tones his high voice cracked. ‘‘ It may be, I say 
it should be—the Message of the Perfect Love. I dream,’ 
he spread his arms and tossed back his hair, “I pant, I yearn 
for the Perfect Love 

I see. In order to realize this dream you naturally 
want to find the Perfect Woman Archie's eyes twinkled 
is he looked upon the little Prophet of the Future. ‘* The 
Perfect Woman alone,” he went on, with grave voice, ‘‘ can 
rive vou the Perfect Love.’ 

Say rather,” the other corrected him, with becoming 
modesty, “the Equal Woman—the Sister Pulse and the An 
swering Soul—the Woman who will give aspiration for as 
piration, thought for thought Love will do the rest—Love 
will make her Perfect 

I hope that she will become Perfect before she loses her 
beauty, Women, poor things! have so brief a space. You 
are, then, in quest of this paragon’ 

‘Lam. The search saddens me as much as—eny a visit 
to the Royal Academy or the perusal of a new novel.” 

I infer that, instead of finding a paragon, you find illu- 
sions destroyed But what is the matter with the girl of 
the period? For my own part, 1 am forty-three years of 
age: but for the last five-and-twenty years I have been quite 
contented with the girl of the period.” Everybody, in fact, 
knew so much of Archie. ‘To me she is always fresh, love- 
ly, engaging, and delightful. To your more critical and 
younger eyes she is—" 

" “She is soulless.” He continued to speak in capitals. 
‘‘ She loves the earthly, the commonplace, the conventional 


tities, inspires, stimulates, st 


— 


She is a Slave to Fashion—which is the senseless repetition 
of old changes; to Socicty—which is the gathering of the 
soulless; even to feasting—fancy Beatrice feasting! She 
pretends to understand Art; she crowds the Private View 
and bleats; she looks at a Leighton with greater pleasure 
than a Burne-Jones; she prefers an air of Mendelssolin to 
all Wagner; and in Literature—you will hardly believe it 

-she admires—actually admires—Rudyard Kipling!” 

Dear! dear!” murmured the other man. ‘* Sad, most sad!” 

She echoes—she follows—she obeys. She has ceased to 
lead 

My friend, with these views of contemporary woman- 
hood you will scarcely find that paragon. Yet there are 
men who find the modern girl charming. They say that in 
physique she is immensely superior to her predecessor.” 

* Does one want an athlete?” Certainly he hardly looked 
the ideal husband for an athlete. 

‘* That she knows a great deal more; that she is certainly 
not silly; that she takes an intelligent interest in everything 
that concerns the men of her own set; that in her accom- 
plishments she is more thorough—” 

Spare me. These are the commonplaces of her equals. 
You, and such as you, must not say such things. Thus cry 
the Soulless to the Soulless. But for us—for us, there is 
the craving for a higher happiness. We have seen a heaven 
beyond their gaze. We would sit together, each with his 
queen and mistress beside him, in that heaven.” 

** Ridge ""—the use of the surname showed that the two 
men were not intimate; with his friends of the Higher Criti- 
cism it was Rayniond. ‘‘ Ridge”—he sat up and laid his 
hand upon the other’s shoulder—‘‘ you want a woman spe- 
cially made for you; that’s what you want. Now this in 
terests me. I should like to help you.” 

‘* What can you do?” asked the Child of that Higher Criti 
cism, mournfully 

I might do more than you think. Come now; let me 
try.” He rose slowly, and stood towering over the little 
critic, a grand giant of a man. “ Let me see now what man 
ner of woman you desire. You shall define her. First, a 
lovely soul demands a lovely setting. She must be tall, of 
course?” 

“ Of course 
Equal Woman. 

And she must have a good figure. Not a bending, wil 
lowy reed of a girl, but the generous proportions of Venus.” 

‘Say, of Aphrodite.” 

‘1 beg your pardon. Certainly, of Aphrodite. You would 
have a grand woman physically, endowed with the charms 
of Helen of Troy. As for details, her head should be large, 
her forehead low but broad, her eyebrows straight rather 
than arched—do I follow your thought?—her large eyes of 
a deep blue—” 

Almost purple 

Almost purple, the color in which seems to dwell all 
wisdom and all love; her cheek ample, her nose straight and 
delicate; her hair a dark, warm brown, soft to thetouch, and 
abundant; her lips not thin, but full and sensitive; her chin 
round; her hands and feet not too small, but in just propor- 
tion to her stature. Her voice should be full and musical, 
not too low, yet not reedy in quality. Is that your ideal?” 

Externally.” 

I thought so,” the speaker laughed. ‘‘ We now come to 
the accomplishments and the Aris.” 

“To the Culture in fact. To the Realities.’ 

You would have her not only skilful on one or more in 
struments of music-—" 

The Poet interrupted. ‘‘ The luexpressible can sometimes 
be reached by Tone.” 

But also she should sing well, and be mistress of the 
Science of Music. Also you would have her not only able 
to paifit in oil or water, but educated in the history of that 
art—a critic who before a Botticelli—” 

‘* Should feel the rapture of the work.’ 

‘She should be a poet.” 

‘At least one who can appreciate the Higher Poetry.” 
‘She should be a good talker, one to lead, to maintain, to 
stimulate the conversation; witty without spite; humorous 
yet always delicate; sympathetic; able to draw out the best 
in every one of her guests.” 

‘* All these qualities—all,” said Raymond the Leader, ‘‘ my 
mistress must possess. Otherwise, how could she be my 
mistress?” 

** Lastly, in learning you would have her as well taught as 

as, in fact, yourself. She should know Latin and Greek 
Literature, French, German, Italian. And all this learning, 
all these accomplishments, she should carry gracefully. Of 
course she would dress with taste beyond and above the 
fashion of the day. Her temper, her disposition, should be 
as lovely as her mind. She should be the leader of women 
among women, and the queen of women among men. Then 
she will be your mistress and—and ah!—your equal.” 

‘You have exactly, perfectly, put my ideal into words.” 

Very well, then, to business. First of all, as there are a 
great many girls who answer to our description of brown 
hair and deep blue eyes, and as all descriptions are general, 
you shall choose for yourself. See!” 

He waved his arm. Suddenly there descended upon a ta- 
ble at his elbow a little shower of photographs, cabinet size. 

*‘Good gracious!” cried Raymond. ‘‘ Where did these 
come from?” 

‘“‘Tealled them. Conjuring, that’s all. Now look through 
them and pick out the girl you want—if she is among them.” 

There were at least a hundred—a great gallery of fair wo- 


Yet he had explained that he wanted the 
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men. It was as if the hundred most beautiful women in the 
world had been ordered to send in their portraits. There 
they lay on the table, face upward, one above the other. 

Raymond Ridge took them up and gazed upon them. His 
pale cheeks put ona touch of color; his dull eyes glowed 
with a twilight glimmer; his lips parted. Love—the Love 
of the common herd—was hovering about him, and had 
brushed his cheek with one wing. 

At last he threw down the rest and held out one. ‘‘ Be- 
hold the girl of my dream!” he cried. ‘‘Oh! if her mind 
were only equal to her form and face!” 

** You shall see.” 

I have said that the place was a club smoking-room; the 
season was the month of June; the time. was evening, about 
ten, when the room is often empty; nobody was there but 
themselves; it was the last place in the world where one 
would expect such a thing.” Yet Raymond Ridge suddenly 
found himself standing upon the sea-shore ; the club had 
disappeared; he was not looking upon a picture or a vision- 
ary thing of the imagination, or a scene at a theatre; he was 
actually standing on the shingle. On his right the sea rolled 
up its waves and dragged the unresisting shingle backwards 
and forwards; on his left there rose a high cliff, a gap, or 
gate, and beyond the gap farm buildings. The moon was 
full; it was summer; the night was as clear and as bright 
as the day. Then he saw slowly coming through the gap, 
her hands thrown up behind her head, dressed in a kind of 
russet, bareheaded, the girl of the photograph, the girl de- 
scribed by Archie. He marked in a moment the splendor 
of her magnificent beauty; the splendor and pride of her 
youth; the splendor of the promise in her eyes and in her 
parted lips. She came down to the shore, and stood where 
the waves just touched her feet. Then she lifted her voice— 
Oh! ye Gods! What avoice!—and sang. It was a German 
song, difficult except to the finest ear and the highest train- 
ing. Yet how she sang it! When she finished, he moved 
to speak to her. But he found himself back in the club— 
Archie Carew standing over him. 

‘*Oh! What does this mean?” he cried, feeling dizzy. 

“You look as if you had seen a vision, or had a dream. 
What is it, man? We were talking of the Equal Woman— 
your own Equal. Such a woman as you have pictured is 
rare indeed. ‘To find her we must not look among the fam- 
ilies who have been rich for generations. The culture of 
generations does not end in such a woman as you want. To 
find her we must go lower down—nearer the soil. I think I 
have heard of a girl who belongs to the yeoman class—her 
grandfathers have lived for ages on the same farm; her 
father, however, was a sailor who gallantly went down with 
his ship, after saving all his passengers. I should like you 
to know that girl. She has been educated by a lady. At 
present she lives in the country; she sees no one; she will, 
perhaps, marry a farmer—at best the curate. Her gifts and 
graces will be lost to the world. Yet I believe she has all 
the qualities—all that you desire. She has no money—” 

A painful change passed over his companion’s face. In 
the last century they expressed it conventionally and prettily 
by saying that his jaws dropped. 

** No money?” he repeated. 

‘Do you want money, then? Why, you said nothing at 
al] about money.” 

** No—no— but—but—you see—one’s own income may be 
enough for the simple wants of a man of taste; but—you 
understand—in fact, there must be money, unless one’s life 
is to be sordid with petty cares.” 

“The Perfect Love p See: equality of income as well 
as of temperament. Well, of course it can be done, but there 
is this little difficulty. Consider. There is only so much 
money in the whole world, and whatever there is has its 
owners and its heirs. Even if you dig up a pot of rose- 
nobles, it belongs to the Lord of the Manor. ‘Therefore, if 
this girl is to have money, it can only be by somebody giving 
a fortune to her in place of his heirs. That might be an in- 
justice.” 

The Leader of the Future hesitated. 

“ Why,” he said, changing color, ‘‘ since one has nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘* You would not object, then, to the injustice. How much 
have you of your own?” 

The young man blushed a really rosy color; he looked for 
the moment almost healthy. 

‘I—I—I think,” he said, ‘‘ that we need not go into that 
question exactly. One would be content, or otherwise it 
might seem like a low pecuniary transaction—let us have 
a round sum, without regard to myself—say—say—fifty 
thousand.” 

“It is a good deal. However—’ 
sidered. A faint buzz of voices filled the room. A word 
or two here and there could be caught. ‘‘ Only ten thou- 
sand—will live for forty years. A million—gone in the head 
—too late—property depreciated—farms unlet—eighty thou- 
sand—fifty-two thousand—given over—never married—only 
cousins.” 

Archie held up hishand. ‘‘ There is,” he said, ‘a maiden 
lady, now stricken with a mortal disease. She bas a prop- 
erty in the Funds amounting to about fifty-two thousand 
pounds. She will leave the whole to this girl of whom we 
are speaking. She has made up her mind; she sends for a 
lawyer; he has arrived. (By this conjuring of mine I can 
annihilate Time, lengthen it, or compress it as we please.) 
The lawyer takes her instructions. Listen.” He held up 
his hollowed hand to his companion’s ear. 

It was a woman’s voice, sweet and low, that spoke. 


The Conjurer con-* 

















“Tam ill, and I am not likely to recover,” she said. “I 
must make my will before I die. I have neither brothers 
nor sisters; my nearest relations are second cousins for 
whom I care nothing. I have resolved to leave the whole 
of m ions to the daughter of pd old friend—” 
(the listener did not catch the name). ‘‘I loved him once, 
and I thought that he loved me. I know he did think of 
me; but he was ordered to sea, and he forgot me. I have 
educated his daughter, and I love her.. For her father’s 
sake I leave her all I have.” 

“* What does this mean?” asked Raymond, amazed. 


Archie was lying back in his chair again, and made reply 


exactly as if nothing at all had happened : 

‘* My dear fellow, you have described the woman whom 

ou think your Equal—the only woman fit to be your mate. 
it would be a terrible thing for you to wander about forever 
looking for her and not finding her. There is a girl, as I 
told you, who seems to me to have everything that you de- 
sire, including a Jarge fortune. I hope some time or other 
to make you acquainted with her. Beautiful beyond your 
wildest dream—your Equal—look in the glass; accomplished 
and clever—your Equal—think of all you know and can do; 
the Equal Woman—your Equal, I repeat. Never, surely, 
did any young man of the Higher Criticism get such a 
chance. now. pare . Think of her gifts and graces, 
and of your own. If anything falls short of equality—but I 
need not tell you what to do. Qualify, young man. Qual- 
ify for the post of lover to such a Paragon and Phoenix.” 

He laii his hands on Raymond's shoulders and pushed 
him gently but firmly out of the room. 


IL 

In the morning Mr. Raymond Ridge awoke with a head 
full of miscellaneous emotions; he might have been drinking 
too much, but that was not his weakness. 

While he was dressing he saw a letter lying on the table. 
It was im his sister's handwriting, and he let it lic. He was 
in no hurry. His sister was a person with whom his soul 
was not sympathetic; besides, she reminded him of the days 
of small things, when clubs and journals and the Higher 
Criticism were as yet unsuspected and beyond his youthful 
ambitions. He left the letter until he had taken the cup of tea, 
which was the only thing provided at his lodging—and then 
he did not read it, but dropped it in his pocket. He spent 
the day in his usual manner: he wrote two or three para- 
graphs, full of cutting truths, concerning men who had 
made some success in the world, and he finished an article 
on the drama of the period, showing that there is none, 
which he hoped to get into some magazine, if he was Incky. 
In this he very finely trounced the public for daring to like 
their favorites. Then he strolled in the Park, and would 
have been quite happy thinking of a day’s work so satisfac- 
tory and so superior, but for seeing one of these very favor- 
ites riding along the Row upon an undeniable animal. 
When—when would the affection of the public enable him, 
too, to ride in the Row? And all day long his mind kept re- 
turning to the vision of the maiden by the sea and the prom- 
ise of that fifty thousand pounds. He went to his club— 
Archie was there, but he wouldn’t look up—and sat down 
to read the evening paper. Then he remembered the Ictter 
in his poc’:zi. He drew it out and opened it reluctantly; 
yet one has to read all the letters some time or other. 

‘Dear Sam,” it began—he swore a swear. ‘‘ She will do 
it,” he murmured, ‘‘ though she knows I hate it”—*‘‘I am 
very sorry to have bad news for you. Our second cousin, 
Angelica Merrydew, is dead. She had been ill for some 
time, but died suddenly at the end. I always thought that 
she would leave her money to us, as her nearest relations. 
She ought to have done so. It is a terrible thing to think of 
her soul going straight away, unannealed and unhanselled ” 
—his sister had imperfect reminiscences of Scott—* after 
such an act of wickedness. She has left it all toa girl—no 
relation” — Raymond jumped—‘' whom, it seems, she bas 
brought up. Ialways thought that she had an annuity, £200 
a year or so at the most. It now appears that she has been 
saving all her life, and has left a fortune actually of over 
fifty thousand pounds. I can never forgive myself for neg- 
lecting her. Oh, what it would have been to us! And 
Susan's husband says he can't go on much longer, and 
Ellen’s boy is—” Raymond crumpled up the letter, and 
read no more. His own second cousin—be had never seen 
her, but she was sometimes mentioned in the family—just 
dead, and left an unknown girl all her money, fifty thousand 
—— Was it his girl? Was it the Equal Woman? 

Yas that dowry given to her in order that it might come to 
him? Why, it must be—it must be; and if so, why, so 
much the better. Had it been left to his own family to be 
divided among all, he would have had £2000 at most for his 
own share, for there were other cousins. Whereas now, by 
this arrangement, he would have all—all—all—supposing 
this lucky heiress was the girl—his girl, his mistress—the 
Equal Woman. And she must be. He heaved a sigh. 
‘* Better so,” he murmured, with pious resignation; ‘‘much 
better so.” 

And then, oddly, he heard the voice of Archie—though he 
was at the other end of the long room—close to his ear, 
whispering, ‘‘ Much better so, Sam; isn’t it?” 


Il. 

Atwelvemonth passed. The position of the Higher Critic 
was not materially improved. Two or three other young 
gentlemen had embarked in the same line, some prepared 
to go one Higher still. Now competition among Higher 
Critics is disgusting. Yet he was sustained by the Vision 
and the Promise. The most beautiful damsel in the world, 
and fifty-two thousand pounds. Why, the dream of the Su- 
perior young man is to marry money; always if he can he 
marries money, and generally he marries a girl a little older 
than himself. Then he can sit down, and give dinner par- 
ties, and become an accepted Critic—a Judicial Critic; he 
can Pronounce Judgments all his life. The Superior young 
man who is poor may Pronounce as much as he pleases, but 
no one heeds him. Or, if they do, it is only to ask him what 
he has done that he should be acknowledged a Judge in 
Israel? 

Exactly a twelvemonth to the day after the vision of his 
maiden and the moonlit beach he again met Archie Carew 
at the club. He was lying back in the same chair, looking 
as if he had never moved from the spot. 

**Oh!” he said, looking up lazily. ‘I came to see you, 
Ridge. You remember that little talk we had about the 
Equal Woman? Of course you do. Well—there is a girl 
staying with us now that perhaps you would like to meet— 
the girl I mentioned—uniless, that is, you have already—” 

“No—no. I have not found her. I wait for her com- 
ing.” 

* Perhaps she has come. We shall see. To my mind she 
seems to possess all the qualities you wanted for your equal. 
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That is, she is young, beautiful, accomplished, and possessed 
0. a fairly good fortune.” 

“Oli! Isee. It may be my ideal.” This was interesting. 
‘* Have you told her anything about me?” 

*‘No. You will have to tell her yourself about yourself. 
Perhaps she wants the Equal Man. Then you will have to 
trot out the corresponding perfections. When she sees that 
you are really the Equal ie Well, dine with us to-mor- 
row.” 

“With pleasure.” But there was something in Archie's 
eyes which troubled him—he knew not why. 

** At last,” said his friend, ‘‘ we shall see the union of the 
Equai Man and the Equal Woman. There will be a fine 
leaping of heart to heart; a fine beating of pulse responsive; 
a lovely darting of flame answering flame. By-the-way, 
you have taken steps to qualify? To-morrow, then, at 
eight.” 

A dinner party of eighteen or twenty. Raymond arrived 
late, purposely, in order to be remarked. € stood in the 
door for a moment and swept his long hair from his pale and 
noble brow. Then he advanced. Yes, that tall and beauti- 
ful girl standing by his hostess must be the girl of his vision. 
He could not remember her face, but this must be the girl. 
In the vision she had on a frock of brown russet; now she 
was clothed in white samite—mystic, wonderful. She turned 
her face. Heavens! the queenly head, the noble brow, the 
ample cheek, the dark blue—almost purple—eyes. She was 
the girl! 

He was introduced to her. He learned that her name was 
Lilian Alington. He was directed to take her down to din- 
ner. He walked in procession with her; he sat beside her; 
he felt bashful. For a time he was quite silent. 

“This,” he began, at last, ‘‘is a day to which I have long 
looked forward—” 

- “Ts it a day of importance?” 

“To me, of the greatest importance.” 

“Indeed?” she asked, with no show of interest. 

“‘T seem to have seen you once before at the sea-side.” 

** Possibly. I have lived by the sea.” 

‘And naturally ever since I have longed for this oppor 
tunity. Miss Alington—may I ask?—have you been—atl:! 
— prepared at all for this meeting?” 

She turned her head and looked down upon him, coldly 
curious. 

** Prepared!” 

‘* Has our host told you what it means—the infinite possi- 
bilities of it?” 

“Really, Mr. Ridge, I do not in the least understand.” 

<a will explain another time. I was in hopes—but we 
can wait. Let us try, meantime, tentatively, to reveal our 
souls to each other.” 

Lilian began to think this young man must be more than 
a little cracked. 

“That terrible, awful Academy!” he always began with 
painting, and then went on to fiction and the drama. “‘ Have 
you ventured yet within its walls? Have you tried to look 
at the blurred canvases that they call pictures? Yet they 
have—they really have—their uses. Whenever—which is 
seldom—lI feel any touch of hope or optimism, I hurry to 
the Academy. That cures me.” 

**T have been several times to the Royal Academy.” 
girl spoke clearly and decidedly. ‘‘I have not yet seen half 
the pictures. There are many very fine paintings there, 
many full of imagination; many of the finest drawing; many 
rich in colors; many with the truest sense of nature. There 
has certainly never been any time when English art stood 
on a higher level than now.” 

He was so astonished that he drépped his pince-nez into 
the soup. He was quite silent for the space of five minutes. 

** When you do me the honor of listening to me,” he said, 
recovering a little after he had wiped his glasses, ‘I shall 
be able to prove to you that the Art of Painting exists no 
longer in this country.” 

‘* Will you? But I should refuse to listen to any one 
who proposed such an absurdity. No one who understands 
the merest elements of the Art could possibly think so. 
Can you paint, or draw? Have you attended any school of 
Art? Do you know the powers and limitations of color?” 

‘Tt is not necessary for a critic of my school to be also a 
painter.” 

*‘On the contrary. Without a knowledge of the tech- 
nique, no one can possibly be a critic. We will not speak 
~ more, if you please, about Art.” 

fer color had risen slightly. She spoke with such firm- 
ness that the young man quailed. 

He tried her again on the subject of the drama; the abso- 
lutely contemptible condition of which is, with his school, 
a mere axiom. 

**T cannot for a moment accept that assumption of yours,” 
she said. ‘‘ The drama of the day has some very good points. 
People want to be amused, first of all, and there are some 
very amusing pieces now on the stage. They like a good 
story, and there are some excellent stories for them to see 
and hear. Have you ever written a play?” 

‘*N—no. Not yet. I may have ambitions.” 

“Then you must speak humbly. A young man cannot 
be a critic of the drama at all unless he has the practical 
knowledge gained by experience and attempt. When you 
are older, and have proved that you possess something of 
the critical faculty—which is rarer than the creative, I be- 
lieve—you may perhaps be allowed to speak. Meantime 

ou talk very confidently of decay. Is there any modern 

rench or English play at ajl that you consider to be a good 
Py: I think I have seen and read a good many plays, and 

dare say that I should know any that you would like to 
discuss.” 

He made no answer. But he now felt horribly uncom- 
fortable. Where was the deference he expected? Where 
the recognition of his genius? 

‘‘Is Fiction, too, in decay?” she asked. 

** Fiction?” he almost screamed. ‘*‘ No man—no man who 
respects himself would read a modern English novel.” 

She laughed. ‘‘I thought there was only one standard of 
Art,” she said, ‘ but I now perceive there may be more than 
one—that is, that some minds may imagine another standard. 
I respect myself very much, Mr. Ridge; so do certain people, 
my friends; we think we are a cultivated folk; and I assure 
you that there are many living novelists, English and 
American, whom we continue to read with the greatest de- 
light. Now, from the standard which I have been taught, 
English fiction is in a very good condition indeed.” 

“Oh! The three-volume love-story !” 

‘**Love, Mr. Ridge,” said this maiden without the least 
blush, ‘is the most important thing in the whole life of man 
or woman. Love will always be the main theme of poet, of 
novelist, and of dramatist. But if yon do not like to read 
about love there are plenty of stories nowadays without any. 
Pray have you ever written a novel?” 
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“For my novel,” he replied, grandly, ‘‘ there would be no 
Public.” 

** But really, if that is so, you can have none of the quali- 
ties of a novelist. The public taste is, I am informed, very 
catholic; it likes everything that is good, though its opinion 
as to what makes goodness varies. Some part of the Public 
likes fried fish, and another part this céfelette d la Soubise. 
But you really must not speak of the decay of Fiction until 
you have some knowledge, if not mastery, of the Art.” 

Again he fell back. For the moment he was crushed. He 
said no more during the rest of the dinner, and the girl 
turned her shoulder and talked with the man on the other 
side—a big good-looking Philistine beast. who laughed and 
told stories that made the girl laugh. Good heavens! He 
knew the man’s face. He was actually that terrible person, 
a popular novelist, young too, one of the wretched, misera- 
ble, degraded crew who are now dragging the noble art of 
Fiction in the mud. And she was talking and laughing 
with him! . 

In the evening he tried again. The girl sang a song, a 
lovely song; her splendid voice rang clear and loud; she 
sang it with so much feeling that when she finished, the peo 
ple caughi their breath. Then he advanced boldly. ‘* Thank 
you,” he said, murmurous. ‘‘ That song appeals to the In 
ner Soul. It reveals the Inexpressible. t was afraid you 
might be going to sing Schubert.” 

“That is Schubert,” she replied, coldly. 

He called a day or two afterwards; he talked his best; 
Lilian heard him politely; then she bowled him over. She 
quoted sayings of great masters; she convicted him of igno- 
rance; he retired with discomfiture. What did it mean? 
Was he premature? Should he give her more time? 

He had many opportunities. He met her in a picture gal- 
lery alone; in Kensington Gardens alone; he saw her several 
times alone; he had every possible chance. Yet always he 
retired with the feeling of discomfiture. And the opportu- 
nity seemed never to arrive when he could tell her all, and 
claim her, absolutely claim her, as his own. Once he met 
Archie at the club. 

‘* Ah!” he cried, ‘‘ pulse answers pulse. 
and the Equal Woman. Lucky dog!” 
One night, however, he saw a thin 
the necessity of immediate action. 

went there in order to meet her. 
dance. She could, however. She danced without sitting 
down. Yes, once she sat down, and Raymond saw her, in 
a conservatory, with a man—no other than the wretched im- 
postor of a popular novelist already mentioned. Love was 
in his eyes and in his attitude as he bent over her and whis- 
pered. A cold chill crept down Raymond's back. He was 
not prepared for the appearance of another man. 

Next day he called in the morning. He was pale and 
solemn—the time was come—he was about to claim his 
bride. 

**You wish to see me alone, Mr. Ridge?” asked Lilian. 
She had a fine color, aud her eyes were brighter than usual. 
She understood very well that a decisive moment was com- 
ing. This little man, who talked a jargon, and was always 
meeting her in unexpected places, was going to speak. 

“*T have come,” he said, ‘‘ to ask, if I may venture, for an 
explanation. Have you treated me as I had a right to ex- 

ct?” 


The Equal Man 


that forced upon him 
t was ata dance. He 
For himself, he could not 


** You—had—a—right—a right to expect?” asked Lilian. 
‘** Pray, what is the meaning of this?” 

“I mean,” he replied, coldly, yet with anxiety, “ that 
when a girl has been made for a man, cut out for him, pro- 
vided with accomplishments for him, enriched for him, 
made the Ideal woman—the Equal Woman—for him, he 
has a right to expect consideration. You have scoffed and 
mocked at me. I have laid bare my soul for you, and you 
laugh at it—” 

“Oh! The man is mad! Made for you? What do you 

mean? I never heard of you till three or four weeks ago. 
Is it my fault that you dangle about talking nonsense inex- 
pressible?” 
’ * You were made for me. You were—ob!” he screamed 
—never was stranger wooing—‘‘ you have actually got my 
money—my money—my cousin’s money—that should have 
been mine. I claim you. Your beauty, your genius, your 
voice, your fortune, are all—all—of my devising and invent- 
ing and choosing. You bad nothing till I made it and gave 
it to you. I claim it all. Give it back to me—or give me— 
yourself.” For once he rose to the occasion. He spoke in 
earnest; he was real. 

Lilian rang the bell violently, facing him as one faces a 
madman. 

** Archie "—it was Archie himself who opened the door— 
“here is a madman. He wants to claim me, he says—to 
claim my voice—my everything. He follows me about; he 
meets me everywhere. He says I was made for him. Will 
you send him away?” 

‘*What is the meaning of this?” asked Archie, coldly, 
looking down upon the distracted critic. 

**T claim her,” cried Raymond, maddened. 
Nobody knows better than you by what right. 
I invented her.” 

“Oh,” said Lilian, looking down upon him with pity, 
‘*he is quite mad! I thought all along that he was mad, 
on account of his foolish talk. Be gentle with him, Archie. 
I do not think we need be afraid of him.” 

** You know—you—” Raymond cried again. ‘‘ You gave 
her everything—for me—my own money—for me.” He 
choked, he gasped, he beat the air with his hands. 

“Calm yourself,” said Archie. ‘‘ You are thinking, I be- 
lieve, of a certain conversation we had a year ago. I then 
described a woman—a very grand and noble woman—whom 
you had the audacity to call your Equal: the Equal Woman, 
you said. I warned you on the spot to qualify on the 
chance of meeting that woman. You have been thinking 
about her until your head has got a little turned. Well, 
that woman I described—you have met her—she is here— 


“*T claim her. 
She is mine. 


but you have not qualified. My friend, such a woman is 
far, far, very far above you. She is absolutely unattainable 
for you.” 


Raymond groaned and wrung his hands. 
wrung his hands. 
gone out. 
still. 

“I will show you,” Archie went on, ‘if you please, the 
woman who is your Equal. She is not beautiful, nor are 
you; she is not clever, nor are you; she is full of jargon—” 

Raymond shricked and fled, 


Literally, he 
One would have thought the gesture 
But no; in moments of great emotion it lingers 


a * * ® * * * 
In the first weck of August there was a wedding which 
attracted many people, It was that of Mr. Henry Fielding, 


novelist, young and popular, to Lilian, daughter of the late 
Roger Alington, Captain of the Orient ss, dus. 








PARIS HATS 
TP XHESE stylish hats are by Madame Carlier 
l of Paris A dark violet velvet hat on 
page 1049 has the brim very fully draped 
A large feather starts from the back on each 
side of the crown, and is attached in front in 


the centre Between the feathers at the top 
of the crown are three wild roses made of 
violet velvet. The under part of the brim is 
smooth covered with velvet 

A capote of dark blue velvet, shown on 
this page, has a drapery of tulle around the 
edge, and attached at the back to fall as a 
fichu Chis scarf or fichu is passed around 
the neck and comes in front, where its single 
end can be fastened with a scarf-pin. A 


tuft of white feathers with a high aigrette is 
placed directly in front 


EVENING COIFFURES AND 
FANS. 

SIMPLE style of hair-dressing for a 

i young lady is illustrated at the left of 
this group. The hair is divided at the sides, 
and a small portion of the upper back hair 
is plaited and turned to form a point o: sup 
port for the rest. The front hair is parted 
at the middle, waved with crimping-tongs, 
ind pinned back; the whole is then parted 
into two strands, which are lightly twisted 
one about the other, and arranged in a loose 
coil (Fig. 7), pierced by a shell pin, or, for 
evening, ornamented with a spray of flowers 
The vogue of the Empire gown has natu 
rally led to an Empire coif- 
fure, of which an illustra- 
tion is given. For this the 
front hair is deeply banged, 
ilmost to the centre of the 
crown, and is crossed by a 
shell fillet ordiadem. The 
hair at the temples is 
brought back and added to 
the back hair, which is 
then coiled in a loose knot, 
the ends of which are 





curled A small shell 

comb is added 
Fig. 7.—Com The coiffure of which a 
or Corrrune, back view is given is or 
Fie. 1 namented with a fillet cov 
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SCARF. 


Pies. 1-4—EVENING COIFFURES AND FANS.—(See Pigs. 7 and 8.) 


ered with twisted light blue ribbon, with a 
ribbon bow and a spray of morning-glories 
at the front. The hair is brought upward 
from the back and tied near the crown, and 
the hair from the temples is brought back 
and added to it; a large loop is formed, 
which is encircled by the fillet as illustrated, 
and the end is coiled and pinued with shell 
pins, and the tip curled. 

A pretty and becoming coiffure is the 
Apollo knot, which is formed of a fourfold 
strand of natural or artificial hair (see Fig. 8). 
The hair is combed up and fastened on the 
crown, and there arranged in a puff or two, 
to which the switch is added. The middle 
two of the four strands are arranged in a bow- 
knot, with the curled ends toward the front; 
the outer two ends are arranged similarly 
toward the back. Stray locks on the fore- 
head are curled. A shell crescent pin orna- 
ments the loops. 

The leaf of the dark fan illustrated is of 
black gauze, with water-color decorations, 
and scrolls spangled in gold and silver. The 
ebonized sticks are gilded. 

The other fan has slender waved sticks, 
each of which is surmounted by three shells 
of white gauze ribbon with painted borders, 
with a gauze bow at the end. 


WINTER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 1058, Supplement. |, 


Ts dress of which an illustration is given 

in Fig. 1 is of striped tobacco- brown 
homespun. A broad band of darker brown 
velvet borders the skirt, edged top and bot- 
tom with beaver fur. The bodice, which is 
fastened at the side, is pleated in at the waist 
and drawn up in pleats from shoulder to 
shoulder; it en- 
ters the skirt 
under a_ soft 
velvet belt. The 
sleeves and col- 
lar are of velvet, 
doubly edged 
with narrow 
fur. 





The gown 
Fig. 2 has dark 
green cloth for Fig. 8.—SwitcH FOR 
the skirt and CorrFuRE, Fie. 4. 
































VELVET HAT WITH PLUMES 


sleeves, and silk to match for the bodice. 
The skirt is bordered with a band of em- 
broidery in green and tan silk on light tan- 
colored cloth, edged at the bottom with a 
narrow band of moss trimming 

The silk of the bodice is pleated at waist 
and bust, and surmounted by an embroidered 
yoke and collar of light tan cloth; the curved 
belt attached to the skirt is also of the light 
cloth. 

A light blue satin brocade dress, Fig. 3, is 
made with a plain demi-trained skirt and 
an open-throated bodice with triple-puffed 
sleeve. The upper part of the bodice is full 
at the armhole, and is drawn together in a 
knot at the end of the heart-shaped opening. 
The corselet and collar are of metallic em 
broidery on light blue satin. 

The gown Fig. 4 is of green and orange 
shot silk. The short full skirt is caught to- 
gether with a green bow at the side, and is 
bordered with a ruffle of the material veiled 
with a black lace ruffle. The bodice is of 
lace over silk, forming a guimpe above a 
draped corselet which enters a folded Empire 
belt that is completed by a bow at the front. 
The sleeves have forearms of lace surmount- 
ed by silk puffs. 

The black velvet costume, Fig. 5, consists, 
for the house, of a short-trained skirt and a 
round belted bodice, to which is added, for 
out-door wear, a sleeveless jacket. The 
jacket is bordered with broad jet galloon, 
and is edged with fur at the epaulettes and 
wrist. 


WORTH COSTUME AND VIROT 
HAT. 


See illustration on frout page. 


‘THIS calling costume is of beige cloth, 
falling in princesse breadths from a 
square yoke overlaid with guipure. The 
collar, sleeve puffs, the band around the 
yoke, arfd that at the foot of the skirt, are of 
shaded velvet. Persian embroidery done in 
silks of many colors covers the bodice, con- 
cealing its seams, and extends in long grace- 
ful lines down the skirt. The lower part of 
the sleeves is of lace banded with velvet. 
The illustration on this page shows the dress 
closed in the back, with a flowing demi-train 
breadth added between the embroidered sides. 
The hat of black velvet has an upturned 
brim edged with a narrow band of black 
feathers. Bows of black satin ribbon on the 
left and at the back are attached by buckies 
of strass and jet. Two high black feathers 
are placed back to back, and others droop 
below. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


? wt mortal would think it was 
Christmas eve? A pretty Christmas 

ve! Not a church bell to ring it out within 

six miles of us, no children to make happy 
with surprises, no mysteries and secrets! T 
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AND ROSES.—(Ser Paor 1048.) 


shall give you something you don’t want, and 
you will give me something I know all about. 
When I remember Christmas at home, it 
seems as if we were on a desert island now. 
Yes, just as if we were on a desert island,” 
she repeated. ‘‘ Why don’t you answer me, 
Paul? Why don’t you say, ‘So we are’ ?” 

** Because, my darling, it is fulness of life 
to me wherever you are.” 

‘‘And ought to be to me wherever you 
are, you mean. Whatawretch Iam! If I 
could only breathe somewhere else! But the 
only other place on earth is so high up in the 
mountains. And you can’t breathe there. 
Certainly we were the last people that ought 
to have married—” 

‘* Valeria!” 

** But if we did live in the mountains you 
would be far more out of the world than you 
are here. And if ancestors are not exactly 
company, yet you can go into town if you 
will from here, and you can have the pleasure 
of your boat—” 

** When you allow me.” 

**Oh, you ought to ask for a divorce! An 
eternally sick wife is cause enough for di- 
vorce. And you could marry some one else, 
and go about the world with her, and enjoy 
yourself, and live your life. And— Oh, 

aul, Paul, it would break my heart!” And 
with a flood of tears she was throwing her 
arms about him, that he might scare the hate- 
ful fancy away by his caresses. -‘‘ You never 
should have married me!” she cried. “ But 
how could I tell I was going to turn out this 
way? Oh, you don’t know how hard it is 
not to be able to go about like other women! 
And I used to love to dance so! And you 
said I danced like a leaf on the wind—” 

**So you did.” 

** And I should have loved a stirring life, 
too, to entertain in the great house in town, 
to be the patron of artists, and all that, and 
the Lady Bountiful among all the poor peo- 
ple down here—and they are so stupid and 
sodden I can't bear to see them—and I am 
getting all behind the world with dulness. 
We—we really have to quarrel to keep our- 
selves from stagnation! te we only had neph- 
ews and nieces, it wouldn’t be so deadly dull, 
and Anne and Sylvia would have liked to 
stay here with us then part of the year,and—-” 
‘‘And altogether it’s a sorry time, poor 
wife. But remember, my dearest, remember 
one thing, and let it go for what brightness 
it may—we are together,” he said, laying her 
back in her deep arm-chair by the fire that 
sparkled over the winy tints of her dark soft 
beauty, and over the rich warmth of the 
room, with its draperies, its jéwelled chinas, 
its tall vases heaped with burning red roses, 
its one great picture of a group of Bougue 
reau babies tumbling in flowers. 

“* Yes, that isa great deal,” shesaid. ‘‘ But 
we should be so much happier if there were 
some young life in the place. If we could 
have kept that little thing that came ashore 
in the wreck—she would have been such a de- 
light to us—and we never should have known 
who she was, and could have built any num- 


ber of fancies round her, and had her the 
child of unknown princes—” 

“IT don’t want any child of unknown 
princes!” 

** Well, we can’t have her, if we do want 
her, But I did enjoy the week we had her 
in the house before her people came for her 
—the sweet little peachy thing! They are so 
delicious at that age—you feel like some one 
else when you have them in yourarms. You 
feel as if you were part of the universe, and 
not a mote skimming along the air, You are 
in direct relation to God and eternity, and—” 

“We are that always.” 

‘* Well, we are not nearly so conscious of 
it. Now there's little Louie—” 

‘‘For Heaven's sake, Valeria, you’re not 
going back to the old subject!” 

** How in the world can you call Louie an 
old subject, I should like to know?” she ask- 
ed, the lifting of her long dark lashes making 
the great brown eyes flash a soft radiance. 
‘* She is only two and a half years old. She 
is the sweetest little morsel! It's going to 
be perfectly impossible to have her brought 
up in the kitchen. I can’t make a servant 
of her,” 

** But, my dear Val, when you reflect that 
she was left without anything in the world 
the day.the well caved in on her father, it 
seems to me she is fortunate in having a 
home in the kitchen here. It is a palace be- 
side the hovel where she was born. And it 
will teach her to earn her own living.” 

‘* Oh, that has nothing to do with it!” Mrs 
Poinsetter cried. ‘‘The plain fact is that 
here is a child without any home, and here 
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is a home without any child! And Provi- 
dence plainly meant it—” 

“Very cruel Providence to Harry Keary, 
to bury him in gravel so that his child could 
live in luxury. No, I won't aid and abet 
any such Providence as that.” 

** Well, I don’t suppose it answers any pur- 
pose to discuss it, we've been over the ground 
so often. But if you could have seen her 
sitting in her little chair before the fire this 
morning, with her little shaw] pinned over 
her shoulders, nursing her rubber doll, and 
singing to it, her head all a frowzle of yellow 
curls, and her sweet kissable mouth— Oh, I 
should so like to dress her up in soft white 
cambrics and embroideries—” 

‘You are just like all women, Valeria! 
The child is a doll.” 

** And have a French governess and a Ger- 
man nurse, and tell her stories at twilight, 
and sing songs to her myself, and go up to 
see her as she falls asleep, and—” 

‘** You can tell her as many stories as you 
please now, and sing her as many songs.” 

‘No, I can’t. If she’s going to grow upa 
servant, I can’t make her unfit for her place. 
I can’t make her so she will be longing for 
different conditions—” 

**My dear, let us talk of something else. 
You must think of something else ir you 
don’t take care you will be loving the child—” 

‘I do love her! I love her now!” cried 
Valeria, looking up at him, as he stood im- 
patiently turning away. ‘‘ There you are, 
Paul, against the light of that window, look- 
ing so large, so tall, so like—so like a God, 
aud you seem to want your wife to be some 





BACK VIEW OF WORTH CALLING COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 
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thing less than a woman! And you really are willing, too, 
that your wife should love a servant! You are willing that 
the child your wife loves should remain a servant! But it’s 
no use talking, Paul, I can't have her brought up as a ser- 
vant in this house.” 

‘Then send her away. Send her to the Friendly Charity, 
the Wayfarers’ Guild, anywhere, so that | may never hear 
her name again!” he exclaimed 

‘I must say, Paul—’ 

“That I am perfectly heartless. What a storm this is!” 
going to the window and coming back. ‘* No, my dear; I 
um only wiser than you. 1 know nothing about the tricks 
aud manners of Harry Keary and his wife. And I believe 
in inherited traits—” 

‘Oh, you know environment can conquer any traits.” 

‘I know that the characteristics which have kept her 
people on the level of laborers must belong to her. And I 
don’t choose to allow either you or myself to become at- 
tached to the child inheriting these characteristics. We kuow 
nothing about her race. They may be murderers, thieves, 
Heaven knows what! Am I going to put myself in circum 
stunces to grow fond of this child, or any child, in whom 
these things may one day show themselves—”" 

“And may not. We were all murderers and thieves 
once; we ate each other; we wore no clothes. It was the 
happening of favorable chances to some of us that raised 
the rest 

* Well, that is as it may be. I sha’n't take the risk, and 
perhaps break my heart avd yours in the end, and cast a 
blight upon our name. No, no, Valeria,” as she buried her 
fuce in ber handkerchief now, and he paced to and fro on 
the hearth-rug. ‘| love you as I love my life—better—you 
know it! And that is the reason I shall listen to no such 
nonsense. 1 will not have the name of Poinsetter dragged 
in the dust—” 

‘As if | wanted to drag the name of Poinsetier in the 
dust! How can you say such cruel things!”"—from behind 
the handkerchief. 

‘I never said you did. I said I shouldn't. You are the 
most unreasonable— ‘There, there! Let us content ourselves 
with the lot in which it has pleased Heaven to place us.” 

“You might quote it right, at any rate, 1 am glad you're 
so pious ali at once. But we shall just become gibbering 
idiots with lonesomeness and dulness down here in this wil- 
derness, where no one wants to come and see a sick woman 
and a discontented man!” 

“It is you who say that. I never said it!” 

‘You feel it!” cried Mrs. Poinsetter, springing to her feet. 
‘And I know it! And 1 don’t see what you love such a 
woman as [ am for anyway! You would be a great deal 
happier if I were out of the way!” And she flashed past 
him under the portiére and out of the room. 

For a moment be thought he would go after her. Such 
exertion, such excitement, were very bad for her, but he 
heard her door close. It was very tiresome, very discour- 
aging; she told the truth—be was discontented. And then 
he heard some little feet on the strip of polished wood out- 
side the rugs on the hall floor, and laboring step by step up 
the stairs, and a queer little knock of a flat fat hand upon 
his wife's duor, and a cooing voice, *‘ | would ‘ike to see 'oo.” 
And he said to himself that this must slop. And then he 
hesitated, and went to the window, and looked out on the 
dreary scene of the stormy afternoon, and went away: to his 
own place, and lighted a huge pipe, and opened a book, and 
proceeded to take what comfort he could till he should meet 
his wife in a better frame of mind at dinner. 

Any one looking in on Mr. Poinsetter there, wreathed in 
his clouds of smoke, might have thought there was little left 
for him to wish. He had great wealth, ruddy health, a 
beautiful wife, proud pedigree, fine culture, and an ancestral 
place without a rival in his part of the country. That was 
the outside of things. The inside view was something dif- 
ferent. It was not romance, but stupid fact, that Mr Poin. 
setter, for all his money, was not able to live where he 
wished or to pursue the pleasures he knew; for this spot 
was the only one where, on account of some peculiarity of 
the atmosphere, his delicate wife could breathe, or thought 
she could. And as his wife was a precious possession, that 
settled the matter, At Jeast that was the way they put it. 
The truth, however, was that in their other house in the 
mountains, beautiful with masses of purple shadow, taking 
sunlight and moonlight and all the hues of morning as if 
they were the hills of the unknown country itself, the 
mountain fever had come and swept into their graves the 
three children that were their pride and joy, the gallant boy, 
the lovely twin girls. Valeria could not stay in the place 
after that; its high thin air stifled Paul. Nor could they 
stay in the city; it maddeved them. Nor could they travel; 
it wearied them. They had come down here to the old 
place, and here they staid, because there was nothing else 
to do; and half a fiction, half a truth, it bad come to be un- 
derstood that this was the only air for Valeria, who had be- 
come a semi-invalid, & semi-hypochondriac, a little fretful, 
not a little melanchély, making the place so dismal that 
those who had anywhere else to visit ceased to take iteon 
their way. No other children had come to them in the ten 
years. But they seldom or never spoke of the little dead 
children. Only when some remembrance flashed across the 
father, and he felt that he was trying to forget, he pulled 
the veil away from the pictured faces, and saw that he never 
could forget. And every once ina while Valeria locked her 
door, aud opened the chest of drawers where still their little 
clothes were treasured, with the perfume of old memories 
clinging to them, kissing them, crying over them, locking 
them up again in a confusion of hurry if she fancied she 
heard Paul's steps. The fishing people of the little village 
pitied the lovely lady when they chanced to see her. They 
did not know what ailed her; and she knew nothing of 
them except as housekeeper or maid told some story of 
want, to which she sent relief. 

For the rest, it had come to pass that time hung on Mr. 
Poinsetter’s hands like lead. He was very fond of his boat, 
the Bird, running down the broad river to the sand-bar that 
was overtopped with the crests of white breakers beyond, 
sailing in the bay, and soaring from great billow to great bil- 
low like a bubble, master of all the angry sea, as in old story 
some magician with his wand and thread compelled nature; 
but there again Valeria could not go with him on account 
of her seasickness, and remained at home in agonies of ter- 
ror till he came in bluff and drenched and glad and tired, 
aud then she usually had a convulsive hysteric, and it ended 
by his going out seldom. And so he resigned himself to 
the vacuity of an existence in which he felt that he was 
only higher than the clods because he could move if he 
would, If they had kept their children, he said to himself— 
but he never said it aloud. All the same, the look which 
dwelt on Nichols’s little savages, the pretty things, coming 
up from the river in a rosy cluster like a bunch of moving 
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flowers, or in the wintry season rolling over one another 
in the snow, as he saw them yesterday when riding by, told 
the whole story. For all his stocks and bonds and broad 
acres, Mr. Poinsetter was a poorer man than Nichols the 
fisherman. Yes, if the children had lived, what a difference 
it would have made in his life and Valeria’s! He would 
have found occupation in their training; he would have 
brought up his boy as the old Aryans reared theirs, with 
truth and worship and courage; he would have taught 
the girls—those darling types of beauty and angelhood—to 
be all that their mother was; perhaps a muffled inner con- 
sciousness suggested something more. At any rate, he would 
have seen that they had health thrown in. He would have 
had something to live for; the house would be with 
their voices, their footsteps; it would be full of life and 
movement with their nurses and governesses and compan- 
ions; not the mere stately wilderness it was now, with him- 
self and his wife, her maid and the servants, and occa- 
sionally a visitor as calm, as polished, as themselves. For 
the sake of the children’s future they would have taken 
pains to make the house pleasant to guests, who should 
bring into it the world’s movement too. 

Valeria had been a girl of wonderful beauty, and ill health 
had not as yet diminished her charms. When she was well, 
when she forgot ber trouble, she was infinitely amusing, 
hardly the same two days in succession—now the spoiled 
child, and now the majestic woman. He had had hard 
work to win her ; and he never looked at her or spoke to her 
without a sense of the difficulty he had overcome and the 
pricelessness of what he had gained. It was not all self- 
gratulation; he had an exquisite tenderness for her. He 
would have died to give her a happiness, but the happiness 
must be that which he thought was happiness, not that 
which she fancied. No, nor could he allow ber to adopt a 
strange child. If Heaven had decreed for them no children, 
Heaven had a design in it which it was not for them to frus- 
trate, and no adopted child would be their child, do what they 
could to make it so. A pretty Christmas eve indeed! He 
had another diamond ready for Valeria; she had a book of 
her water-colors or her summer photographs for him ; and 
there were the gold pieces for the servants; and the turkeys 
had already been sent down to the villagers. And that was 
all there was of it! 

Thus Mr. Poinsetter sat in the great dim library alone, 
the sbadows creeping up and around him as the stormy 
afternoon drew on towards Christmas eve. He felt entirely 
worthless, and as if life were good for nothing. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and began walking up 
and down. This was something like mes remar, it must 
be shaken off at all risks; the next thing he would be putting 
a pistol at his ear. And then he laughed, half in shame, 
half in mockery, as he looked about him in the place he had 
made his particular den—the long and lovely room with its 
dim splendor, the thick carpet like a bed of forest moss, the 
walls lined with the low ebony cases, whose books gave a 
golden gleam in the twilight; the great Copleys and Smiberts 
ubove them, full of jewelled pomp and silken state; the Iris 
wrought in ivory, more a dream than a sculpture; the glint 
of a bronze god against that window full of storm; the sol- 
emn grandeur of the colossal Antinous; the mighty dreamer 
in his proud reverie that a tongue of flame from the low fire 
illumined almost to waking. Yes, the man who had at his 
command all that this room typified must be mad if he were 
despondent. How the storm roared up the chimney! How 
the great bonghs tossed and sung! What a crashing the 
ice made going down the river—the broken ice of last week's 
thaw, which had threatened a green Yule. It was moving 
along the tide with a certain grandeur of its own down to 
the illimitable wastes of darkness. A wild night, a dark 
wild night, for sailors out at sea. And all at once he found 
himself wishing only that he were a sailor facing the gale in 
the shrouds of some schoouer off a lee shore—anything, any- 
thing, rather than this stagnation! He would get on his 
coat and go out and wrestle with this wind awhile—it would 
quicken his blood, at all events. 

The door opened gently, and old Werner came in to lay 
another log on the fire, to light the lamp. 

“It is going to be a bitter night, Werner,” said Mr. Poin- 
Setter. 

“ A bitter night, sir,” said old Werner. ‘‘ It’s come on to 
snow now, and that'll be better for the little things—” 

“What little things?” asked Mr. Poinsetter. 

** Nichols’s children, sir. They're out—” 

“Out? They're always out.” 

“They're out on a cake of ice going down the harbor, sir. 
They were running and tilting on it, and a push of the tide 
must have caught it all in a moment, and they'll be frozen 
stiff before morning. But if the snow covers them, they'll 
happen know less about it,” said old Werner, with a sigh— 
he had had children of his own in his day. 

** Out on a cake of ice! And no one doing anything!” 

“The men were all gone up to town with the fares they 
brought in from the teeth of the storm, except Nichols him- 
self, and Jerry and Ned and Dowden. And they put out; 
but Nichols’s boat was jammed in the ice, and they’ve come 
back for the bigger boat—so Thomas says. And Nichols is 
like a cra#y man, sir. He's drenched to the bone—he’s never 
stopping fo—” 

**Get me my long boots, Werner! My reefer—” 

** Oh, sir—you’re never—but the mistress—” 

‘*Don't stop to talk, Werner! Don’t say a word to Mrs. 
Poinsetter. he Bird's the boat for this business,” forget- 
ting that it had been stripped and housed for the winter. 
‘* Here, help me with this strap! I want the long fur gloves. 
By Jove! here’s something to dot” And in another minute 
Mr. Poinsetter had stepped through the piazza window, Wer- 
ner closing it after him, that his wife might not hear him— 
which, indeed, would have been impossible in the howling of 
the wind—and was hurrying round the gable, the picture of 
little Louie dancing to her shadow by the firelight in the 
housekeeper’s room flashing on him through the sleet-in- 
crusted pane as he went. 

Down at the shore Nichols and the others were getting 
out the life-boats. They knew it perhaps meant death for 
all of them, but that made no difference. It was a different 
Christmas eve, Mr. Poinsetter thought as he joined them, 
from that of the fortunate dwellers in towns; yet were those 
the more fortunate, after all? he asked. 

It was already twilight: the moon behind the storm would 
keep it from pitchy blackness. The falling snow had turned 
into sleet in the bitter cold; the wind tore the breath from 
the lips, and thrust the very voice down the throat. But 
there was no need of words; every one knew whit to do. 
They were working in a breathless haste, running the boat 
out across the ice that rose and sank at their coming, here a 
broad floor of it, there a broken and swinging fragment; here 
a multitnde of hummocks that gave way under them as they 
dragged and pushed the boat by main force, and let them 
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down into the frigid stream, to scramble up ogni, bending 
ping 


their heads against the whipping sleet, stop with one 
accord breathless in the gale that stifled the oath at a bruised 
hand, a jammed ankle; feeling the whole stretch move along 
with them; reaching at last the rushing channel, the boat 
slipping in, and they springing, climbing, chasing after it; 
shipping the oars, and pulling for dear life down the river, 
already tossing like the sea itself with foam-capped waves 
running before the storm; pulling for all they were worth, 
knowing the only chance of saving the children was in get- 
ting to the sand-bar before the tide should draw the whole 
floe out to sea to break in pieces, the sport of every wave. 

Nichols himself had set the stroke with a mighty sweep. 
Mr. Poiusetter took the time from him. What was all his 
training in the ‘varsity good for if it would not serve him 
now? Once and in he heard an exclamation from the 
father as the thought smote him of the little children bud- 
dling together down there on the ice, rocked by the great 
swell, washed between wind and tide by the spray of all the 
chopping seas, alone, cowering, terrified, if not by this time 
coated stiff with the sleet and the frozen spray. ‘ Oh, my 
God!” he cried, sharply, every now and then, with the er 
that in the extreme of agony rushes to every lip. And each 
time that Mr. Poinsetter heard the ery it stung him to fiercer 
action, and his whole soul, his whole being, leaped to every 
stroke of his oar in the face of the tempest, and the boat flew 
as if it had wings. 

Not a word came from the others, only now and then their 
labored breath in the storm’s lull as their oars bent like whip- 
cord. With all their effort, they could only keep abreast of 
the movement of the ice that the tide drew down with it, so 
hard was it to fight the great push and shoulder of the wind, 
that was almost like the thrust of a solid and gigantic hand. 
A heap of broken ice-cakes on the floe, piled one on another, 
still slipped along beside them, and they gained nothing on 
it. But all at once out shone the great red eye of the Bar 
Light, up shot a pillar of spume like a huge flame beneath 
the ruddy light, dashing, groping, vanishing, rising again. A 
strong shudder of the tide seemed to snatch them; the ice- 
heap, ——— in an awful twilight like a great cold 
ghost, was behind them; they had got the start of the ice at 
last; they would be first at the long shoal called the sand- 
bar, lying half across the river’s mouth. They had no time 
to feel cold or fear. Their lungs were like brazen furnaces; 
they were only one throb, one stroke, one rush, one wish. 

Mr. Poinsetter now found no moment even to think how 
strange was the fate that made him one with these rude peo- 
ple. He thought of nothing but that they must get there 
before the ice did; that Nichols must not Sate his children; 
that the frightened, freezing little creatures must be found— 
hardy little wretches, they might be none the worse for it 
to-morrow. But what if there were no to-morrow? The 
boat rose like a bit of seaweed on the lift of the incoming 
wave, and rode over it to the next; now a towering phantom 
of mist and spray was feeling for them in the wide and dead 
gray gloom, plunging over them, half swamping them, curl- 
ing by them as they rose to the next; now close upon their 
ears, and now far off, they heard the tolling of the bell-buoy, 
and with it, like the crying of a mighty voice, came the full 
roaring of the bar; and now over the top of the long sand- 
bar curled the gray crests of the outer sea, and flashed in the 
red ray of the revolving light like the angry eyes of mon- 
sters awaiting them. And then Dowden gave the boat a 
quick turn. They threw their oars forward, and tipped 
down a broad segment of the ice, and the boat ran Op across 
it; and Nichols, leaving the rest to follow as they could, and 
Ned to wait with his lantern and keep the boat from goin 
out to sea, scrambled out, and ran aud tumbled and roll 
along the broken and piled masses, whose great fragments 
were perpetually sliding up against and over one another, 
crashing and crackling and crumbling with the sharp report 
and long reverberations of thunder. 

** My dears! my little dears!” Mr. Poinsetter heard Nichols 
shout through the whistle of the blast. ‘‘ My motherless lit- 
tle dears!” For what was that just beyond—a dozen rods 
beyond—that bit of darkness in the gray, that blotch in the 
whirling snow, that little mound upon the ice just taking 
shape? The tide was setting furiously against the obstruc- 
tion of the sand-bar; the great blocks of ice pitched and 
swung about, now opening in rifts of black water, now 
rushing together with a roaring shock. Springing and fall- 
ing and floundering from one spot to another, Nichols led 
the way, Mr. Poinsetter close behind. Suddenly Nichols fell 
back a step or two, and then dashed forward. There was 
a wide lane of water, a pit of shadow, between him and the 
block where the little boy sat with bis arms about his sisters, 
they asleep and lost to fright and grief, he drowsily on 
guard—a baby fronting fate. 

“Stop, Nichols, stop!” cried Mr. Poinsetter. But the 
man neither heeded nor heard. He gave one bound across, 
fell short, plunged into that pit of shadow, came to the top, 
clutching the edges of the ice, which careened, whirled about, 
and swept him under as it closed the passage. 

There was a moment of recoil from the swift and sud- 
den horror. It seemed for a second as if they had plunged 
into that black gulf with him, and death had swallowed 
them also in that hopeless wash of the under water, as they 
realized that Nichols had gone down, and was sealed be- 
neath the great ice-blocks as beneath the blocks of a tomb. 
Then the red rays of the light wheeled round and lay upon 
the little children in a rush of rosy flame; and as the ice on 
which he paused slanted and slid over the next piece, Mr. 
Poinsetter snatched the litile girls, as Jerry caught the boy, 

ave one of them to Dowden, and sliding, lurching, stum- 

ling, still with his arms about the little burden, whose 
aon was cold agaiust his own, and even in the midst of 
the shudder and the struggle with a strange sensation of 
having held the same dear weight before, he turned about 
and made for the boat, could it be found again, the storm 
carrying their halloos to the waiting guardsman there like 
the yells of so many dark spirits of the air. 


Mrs. Poinsetter came out of her room an hour, it may 
be, after old Werner had closed the window. She had 
been having a battle with herself, with her memories, with 
her wishes, with her fate. “I have made up my mind,” 
she said to herself. “Paul can’t object to my doing as 
I please with my own. I have money enough for that. 
And if I can’t have little Louie here, I shall have her taken 
to Miss Farnsway to be brought up, and see that she has 
her chance in life. I shall lose the pleasure on the way, but 
she shall have some love that is worth while. I’m sure Miss 
Farnsway will take her into her heart. But I will give her 
one Christmas to remember now.” And she dropped the 
armful of things she carried under the fall of the mantel 
curtain by her chair in the drawing-room —the doll, a 
waxen blue-eyed beauty that had known many a kiss of 
little lips long dust, the pair of red shoes, the cts tea set 














fit for fairies. ‘They should no longer be hid away in dark- 
ness; her own dear babies should give them to little Louie, 
and so be doing some good in the world still. She half 
fancied their pleasure now at the thought of it. And then 
she rang for the little maid, who had not been admitted 
when her soft hand had pushed the door above, and took 
her on her knee, sitting there by the fire, and began to talk 
with her about the shadow-baby on the wall, and sing her 
the tunes she said she used to sing to shadow-babies of her 
own. And presently she was singing her the old hymn 
which tells the immortal story of the opening heaven and 
the singing angels on the first Christmas eve of all. 

** Was they truly angels?” asked Louie. 

What did it signify whether they represented the benign 
influences that must perforce accompany the incarnation of 
the spirit of love and peace, or whether they were beings of 
a loftier realm than ours? Was not an angel a messenger, a 
messenger of God? ‘‘ Truly angels,” said Valeria. 

‘*‘I’s dot angel too. Susan says so, Susan says Louie's 
angel—in heben—-” And she hesitated, lifting her sweet and 
serious uncertain eyes. 

‘In heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
father which is in heaven,” said Valeria. 

“Yes. She says so,” with satisfaction. 
Louie’s movver is a angel now.” 

‘** My babies are,” said Valeria, as if she could say to the 
little one on her knee what she might not to another. 

‘* Where is 00 babies? Is oo babies ‘ike me? J is oo baby 
now,” she said, with proud confidence. ‘I's Susan’s baby 
too,” she added presently. 

‘** You poor little darling!” cried Valeria, holding her close- 
ly, and feeling as if she could never Jet her go. ** You poor 
Jittle nobody’s baby!” And just then a strange glare came 
skimming up the ceiling of the room where only the fire- 
light flickered. 

** It’s the bomfire, I dess,” said Louie. ‘‘I dess it’s the 
bomfire. Thomas and Werner was mating it for the babies 
on the ice. Susan said so.” 

Mrs. Poinsetter went over to the window, with the child 
in her arms, and sat there, watching the flames soar and die 
down, and soar again in the storm, throwing a fiery nimbus 
on the dark tumultuousness, and turning the spicule of sleet 
to sparks of fire, while Thomas and old Werner féd it. She 
had some idea that it was burning because this was Christ- 
mas eve, and that it was for the amusement of the fishing 
— children. After a while,as they sat looking out, the 
ittle child’s head drooped, the long bright lashes fell and 
lifted and fell again, and she was fast asleep. Mrs. Poin- 
setter was holding the little hand against her lips when 
Susan brought in the lamp and proceeded to light the oth- 
ers. How warm and bright aaa still the room seemed in 
comparison to the uproar without! “No,” said Mrs. Poin- 
setter, ‘‘don’t draw the curtain yet. I want Mr. Poinsetier to 
see the bonfire when he comes in.” 

“Mr. Poinsetter, ’m!” cried Susan. ‘ The bonfire’s for 
Mr. Poinsetter. He's gone after Nichols’s children—they’ve 

one down with the ice, and the men are out after them. 

r. Poinsetter’s along.” 

** Mr. Poinsetter!” 

“Yes,’m. And it’s well he is, if they’re to find the chil- 
dren at al), the poor bits out in this weather,” as she busied 
herself about the lamps. ‘‘ It's a storm to chill the marrow, 
and the ice all broke and going out of the river! And how 
he'll be getting back passes me!” cried the maid, privile 
by custom and by occasion. ‘‘ Oh, they won’t come back!” 
she exclaimed, as Mrs. Poinsetter gave no sign, and know- 
ing from experience that the more circumstance she made, 
the less her mistress would make...“ It wasn’t for nothin 
the looking-glass split from top to bottom yesterday! Anc 
the ice splitting and crushing every minute. Oh, my soul! 
the master to throw himself away for those children—and 
Nichols tipsy most of the time since his wife died! What a 
night! oh, what a night!” 

** Hush, Susan, hush!” said Mrs. Poinsetter, after the first 
moment's rigid silence; “ you will wake her. My husband 
will be back. He would never leave me so. This is Christ- 
mas eve. I am glad he went to help poor Nichols. That 
is what Christmas eve is for. His children? All of them? 
They are pretty things. I saw their sweet pink faces yes- 
terday as they were playing in the snow, and I wished— Oh 
yes, they will be back.” 

“‘Bhe don’t know what she’s saying,” said Susan in the 
housekeeper’s room presently. ‘‘ She’s running on as calm 
as a clock that’s wound up and has got to go. "Tain’t a 
speck like her. Oh, my goodness, what's that?” 

What was it indeed? Was it the storm shrieking round 
the gables, or was it a great shout coming on the wind from 
Werner and Thomas, from the men who were back from 
town, and hovering round the shore? Before any one could 
answer, the hall door had burst open as if with a great push 
of the gale, that came scurrying through, lifting rugs and 
banners and curtains, and even rattling the sword and shield 
of the old armor against the wall, and Mr. Poinsetter stood 
there with three little children clasped in his arms, Dowden 
and the others behind him, and Werner and Thomas putting 
their shoulders to the door to make it fast again. 

He thought for a moment, as he waited, getting his breath, 
and saw his wife standing there, her eyes shining, the child 
upon her arm, that no pictured Madonna ever was more 
beautiful. But only for a moment. Then, while Thomas 
was leading the men to warm quarters and hot apple-jack, 
Mr. Poinsetier was giving the children to the housekeeper 
and Susan. “ We have lost Nichols,” said he. ‘‘ Let them 
expect hjm back till they forget it. At six years old one 
soon forgets. I am their father now—never Ict them hear 
anything to the contrary. Get them hot baths, hot milk, 
hot beds.” And then he looked at his wife again, and the 
afternoon thoughts of church and school and library and 
lecture, of journeys and guests and music and noise and 
laughter, of little feet and loving arms and cries and kisses, 
swept across him. What a house, what a home, it was going 
to be! how full of joy and life! And they were going to civil- 
ize this corner of the earth. And then the warm air seemed 
to be swimming in an eddy round him, there was a trip-ham- 
mer in the place of his heart, he reeled and fell over among 
the cushions of a lounge, and lay a moment, till the world 
came round again. 

** My love,” he said, as he opened his eyes and saw Valeria 
kneeling beside him, ‘‘those children are my Christmas 
present to you. I have brought them out of a horror of 

reat darkness. I have given them life.” He felt as if 
there were something sacramental in the instant. ‘“ They 
and Louie are never going away from us,” he said. 

“Oh!” she gasped, ‘‘I wanted Louie; I didn’t want a 
family!” And then she hid her face in his breast, that was 
drenched with the river and mailed with the icy rime, in a 
cold tremble of contrition and joy and fear. 

But in the dead of the night, when he wrked from the 
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first strong sleep of his deep fatigue, and began to wonder 
whether he had taken cold or not, Mr. Poinsetter saw bis 
wife turning away from the chest of drawers that no one but 
herself ever opened. She had taken out the littie clothes 
to air—they were hanging by the fire. She was crying soft- 
ly, but her face was full of smiles. ‘‘ We have to win them 
rst,” she said, as he saw the wooden sword, the trumpet, 
the toy watch, the picture-books, the Noah's ark, that had 
never been touched since they were laid away; and he 
looked through the door into the next room at foar small 
stockings hanging from the shelf there and waiting to be 
filled. ‘‘See!” she said; ‘‘our little children are giving 
Christmas presents to their sisters and their brother.” 

And the next morning, when—the sun peering through a 
still white world of snow—Louie woke and found her three 
white -robed companions just waking too, and spied the 
stockings, and remembered Susan’s stories, ‘‘ Oh!” she cried 
in loud rapture, her little face like nothing so much as a 
fresh wild-rose bud wet with dew, ‘‘ Santy Rens b’inged oo 
to me! And 00's too bid for my tottins!” 

** Yes,” Susan was saying, as she bustled about,‘ you're 
all little sisters and brothers now, and you're all going to 
stay together, and have turkey and taffy, and nice things to 
wear, till somebody comes for you. This is the great house, 
you know. And Miss Louie’s mamma and papa are in the 
other room, and you can call them mamma and papa too, 
if you want to. And here’s some new clothes to put on, and 
Santa Claus has filled your stockings, Do let’s see what’s in 
them!” And after some hesitating sounds of gradual ap- 
proach, all at once there was.a chorus of the gay voices of 
— acquaintanceship. ‘Croup’s to come later,” said 

usan to her assistant. 

** There won't be no croup,” was the reply. “Them tough 
little things! They'd ‘a’ had it before now if they could ‘a’ 
had it at all. Lor! their voices are clear as a bell!” 

And Mr. Poinsetter, waking unwillingly from his dis- 
turbed slumber, realized, not without an instant’s brief dis- 
pleasure, that be was indeed the father of a family. ‘‘I see 
it all!” he exclaimed. “ You are going to be a complete slave 
to those children!” 

‘**IT am going to be well and strong and happy,” she said. 
‘“‘Thave everything I want on earth except—except—if they 
were my very, very own!” 

‘**You unreasonable woman! You have everything you 
want on earth, and now you are wishing for the moon! And 
am I to be neglected and forgotten because you have these 
little people? Why don’t you wish me a merry Christmas?” 
he said, tossing up his arms with a yawn, as his wife -—_ 
back from the door, through whose crack she had been look- 
ing at the sweet laughing faces, the rosy cheeks, the yellow 
heads, the eyes as sparklingly blue as the sky in the win- 
dow—rosy, smiling, sparkling herself. 

*‘Oh no,” she said. ‘‘ We don’t wish for what is here. 
This is a merry Christmas, love.” 
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CuapTteR XXVI. 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


IDNIGHT: 
the house 
asleep and 
still: only 
one room 
downstairs 
remaining 
occupied, 

There comes a knock- 

ing at the outer door 

—no ringing of the 

bell, nor yet any loud 

alarum, but a gen- 
tle tapping with the 
back of the hand. 

And when one goes 

along to discover 

what this can mean, 
it is Wolfenberg who 
is found to be with- 





out. 

“T saw the light; 
and guessed you 
were not in bed. 


May I come in for a 
few minutes?” 

There was some- 
thing strange about 
his manner; his face 
was drawn and pale; his eyes had a sort of blind look in 
them. And when he entered the room and sat down, he 
seemed to be hardly aware of his surroundings. 

‘IT hope you won’t mind,” he said, in a low voice—a voice 
that was also curiously impassive. ‘‘I have been walking 
about the streets—until I saw the light—and then I thought 
I should like to speak to you.” 

‘** Yes; and how is Amélie?” 

** Amélie?” he repeated, as if thinking of some one remote. 
‘** Amélie—is well. She is dead.” 

He spoke coldly and collectedly. One could only stare at 
this man who appeared to be laboring under some kind of 
paralysis—as though he had been deprived of perception and 
feeling by some overwhelming blow. 

‘Two hours ago,” he said—‘‘two hours ago she went 
away: leaving the world—what it has become. What it has 
become—what it holds now—with her gone out of it: I 
cannot face that yet. For two hours”’— he shivered slightly 
as he spoke, though the night was not cold—‘‘ for these two 
hours T have been trying to understand; but the difference 
will come to us gradually, day by day,I suppose. At first 
—at first there is only darkness and bewilderment. For a 
while I staid with her mother—but since then—I have been 
going through the streets—until I saw the light in ona 
windows—I thought you would not mind if I came in fora 
few moments.” 

He spoke quite humbly. He seemed somehow dazed. 
One could only ask him questions to keep him talking— 
that promised most relief. 

‘* A little more than two hours ago,” he said—and then he 
paused as if seeking to recall the scene—‘‘ she was laughing 

* Begun in Hazpzr’s Bazan No. 27. 
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and chatting—or trying to Jaugh and chat. That was her 
wonderful courage—to the very end. She was determined 
to hide from her mother and her uncle what she had suf- 
fered over Hitrovo's going; she would have them believe 
that the overdose of opium had been a pure accident; so 
she went on talking in this way—pretending she was anxious 
totake up her painting again—speaking, as well as she could 
speak, of going back to the Atelier Didron. Her fortitude, 
her pluck, was wonderful—when you knew how she was 
situated—what she had endured—what she was enduring. 
There never was a girl as brave as that girl—with a dagger 
in her heart all the time. Do you know this,” said he, look 
ing up with the strangest pitifulness in his eyes, ‘‘ that she 

ed for Rubinstein’s song ‘Geld rollt mir eu Fiissen’? 1 
knew why—it was to show she could mention Hitrovo's 
name without a trace of emotion. And I began to think 
that such courage, such inflexible courage, might even yet 
carry her through the years of ber life, and sustain her, and 
patch up some kind of a future for her. But the Fates are 
merciless—merciless.” 

He hung his head again. 

“Two hours ago,” he went on, in slow and sombre 
tones, as if he were thinking aloud, “and there was still that 
possibility. Amélie was alive and with us—there was a fu 
ture—perhaps some little making up for what she had suf 
fered in the past. And then—she was lying propped up and 
warm in bed—and we had no thought of any danger—it was 
about the Atelier Didron she was talking from time to time 
—and then—then, of a sudden, there was a look of fright in 
her eyes—she gasped out ‘ Ernest! Ernest!'"—she put her 
hand quickly to her heart—and sank back on the pillow: it 
was all over even before her mother could catch her in her 
arms. I hardly know what happened after. But by-and-by 
I got away. The mother was frantic—I could do nothing. 
I left the uncle with her. I have been wandering through 
the empty streets—anywhere. I do not understand it yet 
—Amélie—away from us. It is to-morrow—to-morrow that 
I fear. But Amélie has nothing more to fear now. She 
never did fear anything.” 

There was in this stunned and almost apathetic impassivity 
something more terrible than any outcry of sharp anguish. 
Then he rose to go—with further and humble apologies for 
intrusion, as if these were needed. But he was easily per- 
suaded to remain; he appeared to have no volition—to have 
become a mere wreck of himself, drifting he knew not, and 
cared not, whither. Presently he took an envelope from his 
pocket. 

“TI do not know what your English law demands,” he 
said, in a hopeless kind of way. ‘* This was her last mes- 
sage to me—not to-night—she must have written it last night, 
before—before what her mother still thinks was an accident. 
I found it waiting on the hall table when they sent for me 
at three o’clock this morning, though I did not open it for 
hours after: we were too much alarmed about Ameélie’s con- 
dition. Perhaps you ought to readit. There are no secrets 
in it—other than what you know or must have guessed.” 

In a mechanical sort of fashion he handed over the sheets 
of paper; and then returned to his seat, allowing his head to 
sink between his shoulders, his eyes staring blankly before 
him, apparently without observation. He seemed hardly to 
know where he was, indeed. The appalling suddenness of 
the blow had entirely crusbed and prostrated him; he had 
had no time as yet to collect his faculties; so far as he could 
think, he was thinking back—the visions of many years be- 
fore his gaze, ending with that tragic scene he had but so 
lately quitted. And further than that, onward, he appeared 
unable to go: he had turned shudderingly from a contem- 
plation of the coming day, and all it might mean. 

This was a long letter, written hastily, but not (judging 
by the ink) consecutively. Perhaps she had been interrupted: 
perhaps new ideas had occurred to her that she was forced 
. Thus it ran: 

** My best, and dearest, and truest of friends. I am now 
bidding you farewell: this is my last message to you. 
Whether it is a farewell forever, or only ‘until the dawn 
comes,’ who can say? You never seemed to care to speak of 
such matters: I suppose you considered them too high and 
terrible to be talked about; I could see that you left the con- 
ventionalities of ordinary speech go by unquestioned. And 
perhaps that was the wiser way; if people could realize the 
mysteries surrounding life, life itself would become impos- 
sible: an unimaginative world has got to work. But now 
that I am face to face with these problems, I have no fear : 
instead of looking forward, and questioning, I am looking 
back—to you, Ernest. And if you were here now, I would 
go down on my knees before you, and stretch up my hands 
to you, and beg for your forgiveness. Oh, I know what you 
would say—out of your boundless generosity and self-forget- 
fulness; but I know also what I have done—I see it more 
and more clearly, now that I am leaving you. I can see how 
miserably I have failed—what a traitor I have been—how 
easily I was led away. A traitor—yes!—for the pledges 
were given, though they were not always declared. There 
was to be consolation and companionship; you were to be 
my more than brother—my twin soul; and long years were 
to prove that our alliance, in affection, in pursuits, in living 
our lives together, had only grown more simply natural and 
more assured. And then— But I cannot write down my 
own shame. It has brought its own punishment with it—a 
punishment far more bitter than any one has been allowed 
to know. Can you believe it, Ernest, that in talking to my 
uncle he dared to use the word compromised—about me— 
was compromised—and therefore they were bound to accede 
to his demands. Oh, the shame of it!—the shame of it! 
Well, it is of little consequence now; pride must go now; 
and vanity; and all the old desire of figuring in exhibitions; 
and every other desire save that of making some reparation 
to you: that must remain with me to the end, however hope 
less it may be. Too late—too late. 

“‘ And yet, if there is consciousness after death, I should 
like to know that you had forgiven me. Some night, if you 
were to say aloud, ‘Poor Amélie! her life went all wrong 
somehow; but she tried to be my friend—before the wreck 
and ruin came’—then perhaps I should bear. And if there 
is this possibility, I shall not have long to wait; I know that; 
you never did refuse me anything. ow, when it is too late, 
my eyes are opened. Good friend, true friend : I wonder if 
there ever was in the world a man so self-sacrificing as you, 
so self-forgetful as you, so unswerving in affection, through 
many changes? Do you think I have not understood all you 
have done and were trying to do for me in this later time 
—about the diamonds—and your bringing him back from 
Vienna—refusing to believe what you would rather not be 
lieve — hoping against hope—working, contriving, making 
excuses, as long as there remained a single chance? And so 
it was from the very beginning of our friendship. For me 
everything ; for you nothing; every thought for me—not 
one turned towards yourself. And what a requitall—more 





e and shame heaped upon my head But it is not you, 

Ernest, who will point the finger of reproa h—ah, not you! 

[ cannot write more. My uncle will look after 

If they only knew the agony I have suffered in 

ling not to suffer—the agony of this affectation of in 

ference or cheerfulness, when there was nothing but de 

mv heart—they would not ask me to endure it long 

i not be so inhuman as to ask me to endure it 

( So farewell. Ernest. Good friend, dear friend, good 

M ust thought is of you 

Your repentant and heart-broken Amélie 


} 


lust as mechanically as be had handed over these two 
heets he received them back again; and then he went to 
the fire | put them on the coals, and watched them burn 
I do not know what your English law demands,” be re 
i but I think I am doing right. I do not suppose 
e W I inquiry: the doctor says her death was due 
iden failure f the action of the heart It is a good 
phrase The heart may well cease to act—when it is broken.’ 
\ then he came back 
i 7 re excited, and 
e half -demente wa 
rhe 
( maging { 
\ l a re ’ to 


n i D You ‘saw 
her f 1 wi You saw 
h int si was—} N 

ind ea md res 

ile how tu [a gay 

‘ vI nt of fe You re 
member bow her presence 
er strong vitality—was 

fé without n atom of 
ussertion on her part it 
was the fascination of one 
who was so abounding in 
gifts, whose future interest 
ed and attracted, because 

f its splendid possibilities 
And now think of her 
n that room But it is 
the old, old story This 
one ind that, here nd 
there, seems marked out 
The Fates re remorseless 

remorseless The over 
taking steps may be slow 

swift, but they are sure 
Yet why should she have 
been singled out why not 
some castaway like myself? 

f there were such a 
thir 1s substitution, that 
would have been a joy 
to me—the welcomest fate 
that ever man met. If only 
Amélie could have been 
left with something like 
happiness. But it was too 
late for that, I suppose, 
Her ife was all broken 
There was an end to the 
possibilities of the future 
And now now she is at 
peace 

And then again he re 
turned to his seat, and went 


on talking of by-gone days 






seeing in pictures, as it 
were, and ulways with her 
as the central figure. The 
half-hours went by. He 
did not notice that in the 
thinner portions of the fes 
tooned blinds the yellow 
glow of the lamps was 
being encountered and 


checked by the 

without 
‘Why do you ask of my 
plans?” he said, incidental 
ly, amid this rambling and 
half-distraught soliloquy. 
do I care? But 


gray light 


W hat 
forgetfulness is a desirable 
thing. Perhaps it is of all 
things the most desirable 
What greater good is there 


than health?—and that 
means forgetfulness. When 
your body is in perfect 
working order, you forget 
that you have a body; 
when your brain is sound 
ind well, you are not con 
scious of any process of 


thinking. It is only pain 
that attracts attention to this 
or that limb, to this or that 
function. And if I aimed 
at forgetfulnesas—at forget- 
fulness of by-gone grief — 
I know where I should seek 
it: I should seek it in look 
ing at the big, wice things 


of the world—the ocean, 
the sky. the distant coast-lines. These are the soothing 
things; they seem to say that forgetfulness will come soon 


enough to all of us 
The light in the windows grew—so that the lamps were 
paler. But he did not heed. Presently he said 
I have heard you speak of your greater project 
there 


And 
is a kind of fascination in the idea of sailing round the 
with glimpses of the land only at long intervals 
Lady Cameron said she was sure she could induce her hus- 
band to go. And that beautiful young creature, ber sister 
will bea bride then: to see her and her young husband 
together—to be merely a spectator of the happiness shining 
in those soft eyes of hers—that ought to be something. You 
will have a pleasant party—light-hearted—merry : you would 
not care—of course—you would not care—to have tacked 
on to you—a kill-joy—a castaway—one of fortune’s un-fa- 
vorites—” 

Was it necessary to assure him how he would be wel- 
comed—and with what discretion of silence—by that small 
company of intending voyagers? 


world 


ashe 
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“The big elemental things of the world,” he continued, 
in an absent way, “ brihg peace: the sea—the sky—the dis- 
tant shores. And I do not think you need fear much; I 
should try not to be a kill-joy ; one would not bring 
sorrows and griefs to scatter in the pathway of a young 
bride. Ob, no, no, no! Mrs. Julian—she will be Mrs. Julian 
then—need not be afraid. It is laughter and smiles that 
should accompany a young bride; and I should—I should 
try to remember that—if I were allowed to go with 
you— 

” Of a sudden his eyes were attracted to the windows: they 
were white now: the new day was here. And for a second 
he seemed to shrink away in dread—as if the world outside 
were filled with terrible things, that had once again to be 
encountered. But this man had courage, too. His eyes 
might be wistful and given to dreams: the lines of his mouth 
told of a sufficient firmness should the occasion demand 
He rose; made some needless and needlessly humble apol- 
ogies; and proceeded to take his leave. When the door 





was opened the empty world without was filled with light— 
a light not more wan and pallid than the face that now con- 
fronted it. Then he disappeared; and the gray pavements 
were silent once more. 


And thus it was (so strangely intertwisted are the strands 
of human existence—the shimmering gold of anticipation 
and desire; the blackness of bereavement and despair; the 
tragic loneliness and sorrows of age; youth’s rose hued hopes 
and eager ambitions—so strangely complex is the warp and 
woof of that surrounding mystery to which men have given 
the name of life, but of which they know so little). Thus it 
was that a few months thereafter a sufficiently vivacious and 
light-hearted set of folk once again stood upon the decks of 
a great steamer, as she was about to set out by long ocean 
stages, to girdle the world. Here was our beloved Peggy, 
serene, radiant, good-humored; rather regretting that she 
had not the Major to fetch and carry for her; but perhaps 
content to do without Sappho and her unnumbered agonies 
and woes. Here, also, was Cameron of Inverfask, grum- 
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bling a little that he should be dragged away to hot climates 
again, when he had been looking forward to throwing a 
‘“‘Childers” or a “‘Thunder-and-lightning” over the-dark, oily, 
tea-brown pools, amid the silver gleams and purple glooms 
of the wild March weather, under the hanging birch woods, 
where the black cock sends forth his challenge from among 
the withered and russet bracken, and the thrush, in the quiet 
of the evening, sings loud and clear from his solitary bough. 
Here, also, was Julian Verrinder, out of his mind with pride 
over his most recent and most rare and precious acquisition ; 
but nevertheless professing the ways and customs of an ex- 
perienced husband by keeping away from his wife and al- 
most ostentatiously leaving her to other people. And here 
was the tall shy young thing berself—none the less bashful be- 
cause of all her blushing honors—so grateful for any notice 
taken of her—so desperately anxious to make a friendly im- 
pression with her large pleading eyes. Then there was our 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit — alert —animated—ubiquitous—swift 
of direction—petulant—domineering—and just daft with de- 
light over this setting forth. 
She was quite impatient to 
have the last of the stran- 
gers sent away ashore. 
There was another figure 
here, distinct, though not 
om It was Wolfenberg. 
His hair had become quite 
white during these inter- 
vening months. But there 
was nothing of the whiner 
—nothing of the self-pitier 
—that most contemptible 
of all God's creatures— 
about this man. He could 
still hold a resolute front; 
fearing no dint of fortune 
that might befall; ready to 
~**take the world for his 
pillow,” like another. Nay, 
at this momefit, when our 
women folk were naturally 
a little nervous and excited 
over the setting out on so 
long a voyage, he was en 
deavoring to calm them, to 
distract their attention, by 
talking deliberate nonsense 
to them. Absolute non- 
sense—grave absurdities— 
ad propos of nothing in the 
whole wide universe; but 


Peggy had to listen; and 
so much was gained. She 
was being assured that 


of all existing professions, 
trades, and employments, 
that of the tailor was the 
noblest; ‘* because,” said he, 
‘*man is the only animal 
born into the world without 
& proper protection against 
the climate; and the tailor 
steps in to provide what 
Providence forgot.” Again 
she was being reminded 
how curiously habits sur- 
vive—how paupers in a 
workhouse, when they be 
come perfectly desperate, 
rend their garments just as 
the Jews of old used to do. 
And then again— 

**Clear away that gang- 
way!” was called from 


Whereupon Wolfenberg 
turned to the Baby, who 
had been listening in ber 
quiet, respectful, modest 
way; and he made bold to 
place his hand within her 
arm. 

**Mrs. Julian,” he said, 
**I have a great favor to 
ask of you. We shall be 
oing down directly to 
nave our places at table 
arranged. Now will you 
let me sit next you? You 
see, — husband cannot 
be allowed to monopolize 
you altogether; he must sit 
opposite you, where he can 
look at you as much as he 

leases; but if you would 
et me have the seat next 

ours—” 

*‘Oh, Mr. Wolfenberg,” 
said the poor Baby, “ you 
wouldn't care to talk to 


“What's that? what's 
that ?” he said, good -na- 
turedly. ‘ Why, you don’t 
seem to have any idea of 

our own importance! 

ion’t you know that you 
are the most important per- 
sonage on board this ship? Don’t you know that a young 
bride brings luck? And what is more, Mrs. Julian, I’m 
going to ask you not only to ‘lend me your ears,’ but also 
to lend me your eyes—all through this voyage.” 

She glanced at him inquiringly. 

‘* Yes, I am going to try to see things as you must see 
them,” he went on; ‘“‘and then everything will be new and 
fresh and wonderful. Youth and happiness ought to make 
a fine pair of rose-colored spectacles; and you must lend me 
a little of the magic—” 

The screw began to revolve; it was a sound that sent a 
thrill of anticipation through many a heart. He turned 
again to the beautiful and gentle young creature who stood 
by his side—and who had made no kind of effort to remove 
his hand from her arm. 

‘We are off now,” he said to her, cheerfully enough, 
And then he added, in his grave and kindly fashion, ‘* And 
where do you thinlva young bride should be bound for—if 
not for the Cape of Good Hope?” 

THE END. 















x. 

“" you believe, 

Mr. White- 

choker,” said the Id- 

jot, taking his place 

at the table, and hold- 

ing his plate up to the light apperenty to see whether or not 

it was immaculate—whereat the landlady sniffed contempt- 

uously—‘‘do you believe that the love of money is at the 
root of all evil?” 

“IT have always been of that impression,” returned Mr. 





“HOLDING HIS PLATE UP TO THE LIGHT.” 


Whitechoker, pleasantly. ‘In fact, I am sure of it,” he 
added, ‘‘ There is no evil thing in this world, sir, that can- 
not be traced back to a point where greed is found to be its 
mainspring and the source of its strength.” 

‘Then how do you reconcile this with the scriptural story 
of the forbidden fruit? Do you think the apples referred to 
were figures of speech, the true import of which was that 
Adam and Eve had their eyes on the @tiginal surplus?” 

** Well, of course, there you begin to—ah—you seem to me 
to be going back to the—er—the—ah—” 

“ Original root of all evil,” prompted the Idiot, calmly. 





( /{powT Brow 
// ovT THE GAS 


“I BELIEVE YOUTD BLOW OUT THE GAS IN YOUR 
BEDROOM.” 


** Precisely,” returned Mr. Whitechoker, with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘ Mrs. Smithers, I think I'll have a dash of hot water 
in my coffee this morning.” Then, with a nervous glance 
toward the Idiot, he added, addressing the Bibliomaniac, “ I 
think it looks like rain.” 

“‘ Referring to the coffee, Mr. Whitechoker?” queried the 
Idiot, not disposed to let go of his victim quite so easily. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


** Ah—I don't quite follow you,” replied the minister, with 
some annoyance. 

* You said something looked like rain, and I asked you if 
the thing you referred to was the coffee, for I was disposed 
to agree with you,” said the Idiot. 

**T am sure,” put in Mrs. Smithers, ‘‘that a gentleman of 
Mr. Whitechoker's refinement would not make any such in- 
sinuation, sir. He is not the man to quarrel] with what is set 
before him.” 

‘* ask your pardon, madame,” returned the Idiot, politely. 
“I hope that I am not the man to quarrel with my food 
either. Indeed, I make it a rule to avoid unplea- 
santness of all sorts, particularly with the weak, 
under whicljwcalqpory we find coffee. I 
simply wish to know to what Mr. Whitechoker 
refers when he says‘ it looks like rain.’” 

“1 mean, of course,” said the minister, with as 
much calmness as he could command—and that 
was not much—‘I mean the day. The day looks 
as if it might be rainy.” 

“‘Any one with a modicum of brain knows 
what you meant, Mr. Whitechoker,” volunteered 
the school-master. 

** Certainly,” observed the Idiot, scraping the 
butter from his toast. ‘‘ But to those who have 
more than a modicum of brains my reverend 
friend’s remark was not entirely clear. If I am 
talking of cotton, and a gentleman chooses to state 
that it looks like snow, 1 know exactly what he 
means. He doesn’t mean that the day looks like 
snow, however; be refers to the cotton. Mr. 
Whitechoker, talking about coffee, chooses to state 
that it looks like rain, which it undoubtedly does. 
I, realizing that, as Mrs. Smithers says, it is not 
the gentleman’s habit to attack too violently the 
food which is set before him, manifest some sur- 
prise, and, giving the gentleman the benefit of the 
> nee afford him an opportunity to set himself 
right.” 

— the subject,” said the Bibliomaniac, 
curtly. 

** With pleasure,” answered the Idiot, filling his 
glass with cream. ‘‘ We'll change the subject, or 
the object, or anything you choose; we'll have 
_ another breakfast, or another variety of buscuits 
frappe—soything. in short, to keep peace at the table. Tell 
me, Mr. Pedagog,” he added, “is the use of the word ‘it’ in 
the sentence ‘it looks like rain’ perfectly correct?” 

“I don’t know why it is not,” returned the school-master, 
aor He was not at all desirous of parleying with the 

aot. 

** And is it correct 
to suppose that it 
refers to the day—is 
the day supposed to 
look like rain—or do 
we simply use it to 
express a condition 
which confronts us?” 

“It refers to the 
latter, of course.” 

“Then the full 
text of Mr. White- 
choker’s remark is, 

suppose, that 
‘the rainy condition 
of the atmosphere 
which confronts us 
looks like rain?” 

“Ob, I suppose 
80,” sighed the school 
master, wearily. 

** Rather an unne- 
cessary sort of state- 
ment that,” contin- 
ued the Idiot. ‘* It’s 
something like as- 
serting that a man 
looks like himself, 
or, as in the case of 
a child’s primer— 

*** See the cat?’ 

*** Yes, I see the 
cat.’ 

““*What is 
cat?’ 

“<The cat is a 
cat. Scat cat.’” 

“I don’t agree 
with Mr. Pedagog,” 
put in the Biblioma- 
niac, after a pause. 

Here the school- 
master shook his 
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to set Mr. Whitechoker straight. ‘‘I mean that the word 
‘it,’ as employed in that sentence, stands for day. The day 
looks like rain.” 

** Did you ever see a day?” queried the Idiot. 

‘Certainly I have,” returned the Bibliomaniac. 

** What does it look like?” was the calmly put question. 

The Bibliomaniac’s impatience was here almost too great 
for safety, and the manner in which his face colored aroused 
considerable interest in the breast of the Doctor, who was a 
good deal of a specialist in apoplexy. 

** Was it‘a whole day you saw, or only a half day?” per 
sisted the Idiot. 

** You may think you are very funny,” retorted the Biblio- 
maniac. ‘I think you are—” 

**Now don’t get angry,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ There are 
two or three things I do not know and I'm anxious to learn. 
I'd like to know how a day looks to one to whom it is a vis 
ible — If it is visible, is it tangible? and if so, how 
does it feel?” 

“The visible is always tangible,” asserted the school-mas- 
ter, recklessly. 

** How about a red-hot stove, or manifest indignation, or 
a view from a mountain-top, or, as in the case of the young 
man in the novel who ‘suddenly waked,’ and ‘ looking anx 
iously about him, saw no one’?” returned the Idiot, imper- 


turbably. 

**Tut!” ejaculated the school-master. ‘‘If I had brains 
like yours I'd blow them out.” 

** Yes, 1 think you would,” observed the Idiot, folding up 
his napkin, ‘‘ You're just the man to do a thing like that. 
I believe you'd blow out the gas in your bedroom if there 
Wasn't a Sign over it requesting you notto.” And filling his 
match-box from the Jandlady’s mantel supply, the Idiot hur- 
ried from the room, and soun after left the house. 


A COMMON-SENSE CRUSADE. 


Y way of protest against the manifest inconvenience of 

wearing a long and trailing skirt on the highway, an 
association of sensible young women in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, have adopted the fashion of short petiicoats for their 
walks abroad. The illustration shows how independently 
a girl may fare through mud and slosh with skirts several 
inches above her ankles. The women of England are per- 
suading fashionable tailors to make short costumes for their 
out-door expeditions natty and trim, and finished with a 
facing of soft leather, easily cleansed when splashed. This 
costume requires a well-fitting boot, since it necessarily leaves 
the foot exposed to view. It is to be hoped that the day of 
short skirts for out-door wear will soon dawn for all healthy 
women. 

For the drawing-room nothing is so beautiful as the trained 
skirt. It conveys with it the traditions of the past, when 
queens stepped proudly over palace floors. Every fair wo- 
man is a queen in her own right, and her sweeping garments 
emphasize her stateliness inthe house. But onasloppy city 
street, or an abysmal rural road, what so forlorn as the lady 
clutching frantically at her dignity and the hem of her best 
gown, and vainly trying to keep up with her more fortunate 
brother or husband in the race of life? 

We must admit that the Nottingham reformers are a trifle 
in advance of what is absolutely needful. Reformers are apt 
to be a little too radickl. Nevertheless, we congratulate 
them on their courage and their common-sense, longing as 
we do to see thousands emulating their example here in free 
America. 
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head warningly at 
the Bibliomaniac, as 
if to indicate that 
he was not in good 
form. 

“So I observe,” 
remarked the Idiot. 
“You have upset 
him completely. See 
how Mr. Pedagog 
trembles?” he added, 
addressing the genial 
gentleman who oc- 
casionally imbibed. 

“*T don’t mean that 
way,” sneered the 
Bibliomaniac, bound 





A COMMON-SENSE CRUSADE. 





LOVE'S CHANGE. 

| EFORE I loved, this world to me 

Was one sad, stern reality, 
Bounded by selfish aims and fears, 
l'oo hard for joy, too cold for tears; 
But all is changed, and now I see 
Beauty where none was wont to be— 
Beauty of ocean and of land, 
Of noble thought and purpose grand; 


And best of 
And love lig 
Her voice 
And 


all, the tender grace 
rht shining in her face, 
so like a sweet caress, 
all her mystic sacredness 


I saw her pass adown the street 

What time the day and darkness meet, 
And looking from my window's height 
I breathed a prayer into the night, 
And called upon the angels fair 

To walk beside her everywhere 


The re was no 
A magic cire 
Then 
For 
Oh 
That 


need; her own pure thought 

round her 

tiled a prayer of mine 

i spirit, half divine? 

rather let her pray for me 

I may love more worthily 
Hersert MOLLER Horxrss. 
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ANSWHRS 70 CORRKSPONDEHENTSBS. 
CONSTANT Rs spen. —Use the bread-and-butter plates 
r ‘ incheon, and tea, not for dinner. Place 
t side of the plate of each guest. The 
#4 serves vegetable son the lefteide. Great ben- 
« : ed from facial maseage, as it keeps the flesh 
Arr 
ApMInE A red house gown for a girl of sixteen 
“ 0 ‘ ude with a gathered belted waist and 
n " bolero jacket of black velvet For draping a 
library man e a scarf of velours of the rough kind 
that resembles raw «il Dark gray-blue and terra- 
wta a vod colores for such roome 
Batro Reapen We do not give addresses in this 
column 
Conn. Sunsontuen —For your black Heurietta dress 
uee either the gored akirt or the ombrella skirt. of 
which grame are given in Bazar No. 87. The akirt 
\ 16 draped front ia still used by these in- 
dat toutness. Make the waist round, plain at 
he top, aud pleated Into the belt without darta; then 
have a folded girdle and large sleeves of thickly corded 
black silk 4 collarette, or re vere of silk with full 
epaulettes, will give breadth if needed, bat if you are 
large you might add Aint bands of jot down the frout, 
and ta frill of the silk onteide the batton-holes, 
Boston Make one of the réséda cashmere dresses 
with a gathered round walet of opal-tinted silk striped 
with green, and puffed elceves of the same Then have 
the akirt it with a princesse girdie that comes up in 
a #traight narrow band in front and back. arin ¢ this 
band with silver-braided lines, and edge with green 
velvet. For the other have an Empire gown with pink 
velvet o en velvet puffed sleeves, and straps of vel- 
vet rib mn the waist. Add white guipure lace epan- 
let tem pretty model for a youthful- ——s Empire 
gown le given on page 732 of Bazar No. 87 
KE. M.—In the back of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 


tionary you will find a copions pronouncing vocabu- 
iptural aud other names 


ary of Scr 
ter is Mise Smith from the hour of her birth 


X. Y. Z.~—Your drees le a dark mahogany shade. It 
wi ook well with darker velvet sleeves and girdle on 
4 wud waist and slightly tralved skirt If you have 
not enough for the «kirt have a breadth of velvet down 
the front let the remainder be of the #i\k you have. 






Some modistes nee black eatin for 
with dark silk dresses. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 
Tomato Sauce.—Peel and slice the 
To 2 gallons of tomatoes put 5 
table-spoonfuls of celery seed,3 gills of white 
mustard seed, two table-spoonfuls of black 
pepper, 2 table spoonfuls of allspice, 2 ditto 
of cloves, a half-teacupful of salt, 1 quart of 
chopped onions, 2 quarts of brown sugar, 24 
quarts of vinegar, and 2 pounds of sugar. 
Beat the spices, and boil all together until 
the consistency is that of marmalade. 
Chicken Croquettes.—The meat of a grown 
pullet, 5 oysters, and a sweetbread chopped 
fine; a large table-spoonful of butter melted 
in ‘ saucepan overa slow fire 
ful of flour stirred to a cream in the hot but- 
ter. Add a gill of cream, and stir it five 
minutes. After thus stirring the meat and 
cream together, put in 2 well-beaten eggs, 
and stir two minutes longer. Season to the 
taste with pepper, salt, and a little celery 
seed, or any minced herb that you fancy. 
Roll the preparation into pieces the shape of 
an egg, then roll in cracker crumbs, after 
dipping in egg.and fry in hot lard. Gar 


Green 
tomatoes. 


nish the dish either with curled lettuce leaves 


or parsley 

Cutlets of Calves’ Brains —Lay the brains 
in cold water to whiten. Put them in a stew- 
pan with a little water, a table-spoonful of 
vinegar. an onion, two or three cloves, a little 
white wine, salt, and white pepper. Simmer 
the brains half an hour, then lay them on a 
sieve to drain. When cold cut them in slices, 
and dip them either inegg and bread-crumbs 
or butter seasoned with salt and white pepper. 
Fry them in pure lard. Serve asa side dish, 
or accompaniment to any delicate vegetable. 


¥ 


HOW TO STAIN FLOORS. 


N° question is more frequently asked by 
LN the novice in housekeeping than, How 
can I get my floors stained a good rich color? 

It is a pleasure to furnish a recipe that 
cannot disappoint. But to have a bright, 
well-polished floor, steady, regular attention 
is required, although of an easier sort than in 
the ancient days of glittering white floors, 
when hard scouring with cold water and 
sand were practised, with diligent dry-rub- 
bing afterwards 


For staining a parlor floor: 1 gallon of lin- 


seed oil, 1 pound of Spanish brown, 2 pounds | 
| 


of powdered sienna, 1 aunce of litharge. 


Mix all these ingredients into some unused | 


The eldest dangh- | 


eeves aud girdle | 


; atable-spoon- | 
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vessel—that will not leak, however, and can 
stand the fire. Set on the top of the stove, 
and let it come to a boil. ‘lake off the mix- 
ture, 
turpentine, which will make it dry rapidly. 

Apply to the floor with a broad paint 
brush, going up and down, straight with the 
grain, one plank at a time. Choose a clear, 
dry day for the task, so that all the doors and 
windows may be open, and the air have free 
| access. In six hours it should be dry enough 
| to be polished with a waxed cloth wrapped 
around a block fastened to the end of a long 
broomhandle. 

The best cleaner we know wipes over such 
floors with adamp cloth every morning early, 
and dry-rubs with the waxed cloth 4 once 
a week. Her floors are of a rich dark brown 
hue, and shine like a mirror. The waxing 
prevents every footstep showing, as is the 
case when the surface of the floor is not pol- 
ished 

Some persons use nothing for staining 
of turpentine, and, carefully applied, I have 
seen it answer very well, but prefer the first 
recipe. 
| For staining halls and common places: 1 
peck of red oak bark, 2 pounds of common 
tobacco, with a table-spoonful of copperas. 

Boil the bark and tobacco together for 
| some time. When the infusion looks bighly 

colored stir in the copperas, which must be 

kept out until that time. Apply to the floor 
with a broad brush, as in the other instance. 

When dry, mop over with weak lye. Wax 

and mop while damp. 

For residents of the country this last recipe 
will prove in every way satisfactory, surpris- 
ing with such good results from materials so 
simple. 








} MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gumea, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 





diurrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Ade.) 

GOOD COOKING 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 


ways insure good custards, puddings, sances, etc., use 
Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drnug- 
gist.—[Adv.) 


STOUT PEOPLE. 

Beroar deciding upon any plan, or yielding to dis. 
couragement because of past failures, address Dr. C. 
E. Page, 867 Boylston St., Boston, specialist in Obes- 
ity. Book of references free.—[ Adv.) 


DORFLINGER'’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beau- 
tiful pleces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts, Genuine 
veces h: me trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
tew York.—[{ Ade.) 


Counrit's Bexzow Cosurric Sear. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skin.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baxer & Co.’ 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


|Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 







Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


BOUQUE 





ELO 


and stir into it one pint of spirits of | 


brown but equal parts linseed oil and spirits | 











A cream-of-tartar baking. powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal ieee 


For sale by all 
eh Wom 


—_ = pracare 

een 

JAS. 8. KI KIRK & C & Co.,. Chicane. 
Goctety Walt: sent PERE. to navor seen 

three wrappers of Shandon sell 


ly cleanses the teeth ana 
Absolu reand harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all a Deon or a) on pe Ny pln of a ig a 


urifies the breath. 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 





Liebig Company’s= 
=Extract of Beef. 


BEST 








' “ Every one should read this little book.” — 4 thenaw 


unesT BEEF TEA onearcst 


INVALUABLE 


_ in the Kitchen tor Soups, Sauces, 


and Made Dishes. 
AEE IDE IETS RARE EAs 
18th Edition, id A N (or HAT 


THE HUM wie, 


“= it att Off, Turne A’ N he pL, 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, A.8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., "philede -» Pa. 











gums, and 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth- wash, 


“be 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 


impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


| The formule of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 





The most delicate and lasting o: Perfumes. 


purest and most salutary of these. 


AMERICAN 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 

A soft, rich cheese, 
up in hermetically 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniainre jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


an ge or oth- 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE INK snunlightor oth 


4 Ss ill dealers By mol A ‘cents from CHAS. i HIGGINS co., 
170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


MAYBELLS. 


the most delicious perfume distilled. 


pat 
realed 








needs no heat, 





Wholesale Depot, 96 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


sent on 





ipt of 10 cents, 


UTINE 


ee 
SE NONE 
Caution. ttidietaes ities ort e RAXCEs 


ay 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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| ARPER’S CHICAGO, 


Club House Cheese 


and 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


|The Chapters on the Exposition 
being Collated from Official Sources 
and Approved by the Department 
of Publicity and Promotion of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. By 
JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy- 
three Full-page Engravings. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH The above work is for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
an receipt of price. 





4 EAT properly, 
| SLEEP soundly, 
BREATHE deeply, 
and you onght to live 100 years. But 
you can’t do either if you are suffering 


with Catarrh. This is a foul disease— 
so Offensive and annoying. Aerated 


Oxygen, used night and morning, cares 
the worst cases. Physicians recognize 
its valne. 
Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, W. H. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 Centra Musto Haut. 
New York OMies: Bead Beekman Steeet, 




















4 





Aik 
Constable KS Co 


RICH LACES, 


Point Gaze, Applique, and Duchesse, 
Bridal Veils, Flounces, and Trimming Laces. 


Including some very fine pieces prepared for the 
Exhibition and requiring months to make. 


LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Embroidered and Initial Handkerchiefs. 
LACE DOYLIES, CHIFFONS, VEILINGS, 


Silk and Linen Cambric 
HEMSTITCH HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Proadway Ad y Ks 9th ét. 


_NEW YORK CITY. 
1892. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


MACHINE 
WORK. 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 















THE 


‘ +e DERFECT= 
EVELV ET panere 
PLAIN = 


VELUTINA) 


Dedcliensiie: TRIMMINGS 


AND INDESTRUCTIBLE pa, 


“® DRE) PACINGS 












Mattress Protectors, 

Made of pure white wadding quilted, with 
bleached muslin on each side and Pound ready 
for use. 

They are used under the sheet, effectually pro- 
tecting the mattress and keeping the bed in good 
sanitary condition 

Made in all sizes, from baby coach, baby crib and 
cradle size up to the largest bed. 

Ask your dry goods dealer for them, and if he 
cannot supply you send for sample to 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO,, 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., New York. 























17g 5s ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
We 4 Perfect in every respect. 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for eny 
: Parlor or Reception Hall, 
=2 Moth proof Sent C. O. D, 
a on approval 
2 LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
fs 90 High St., Columbus, O, 
= Our illustrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


Home- Book. 
Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection their 
favorite songs or hymns. There are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 
Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 


ber of the family.—Zpiscopai Register. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents is of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper , New York, to any 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


oe 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Merry, Merry Christmas. 


Speak of CHRISTMAS and your 
thoughts revert to 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


AND PRESENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


SANTA CLAUS 


Has Unloaded His Pack in 
our Basement. 


PARENTS CALL IT A 
WONDERLAND OF BEAUTY. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


A World in Miniature. 


JEWELRY, 


We are displaying a very 
Handsome Selection of 


GOLD AND SILVER 
WATCHES, 
DIAMOND JEWELRY 


(all descriptions), 
GOLD RINGS, CHAINS, LOCKETS, 
Bracelets, Necklaces, 
Thimbles, Cuff Buttons, 


Lace Pins, Brooches, 
Gold Eyeglasses, 

















Opera- 
Glasses, Spectacles, 


PANS, AND HAIR ORNAMENTS, 


A Great Saving from Reg- 
ular Jewelry-Store Prices. 


GOODS RESERVED (IF DESIRED) UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309 to 88 Grand St, N.Y. 


THE NEW vous # SCHOOL OF 
PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers Guiseile instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerarTMENnt. Catalogue free. ¥ or further information 
apply to Miss Ex.en J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W.23d St.,N.Y. 











CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES AND INITIALS 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 


re 


%, GUARANTEED TO «4 

















5S WEAR A LIFETIME. “oy 
THR SPEOIALTY OF THR 
BS, OLD BLEACH 
KS 
st LINEN C0,, *.% 
OX, ’ RANDALSTOWN, ut, 
©,° IRELAN D. a 
a\% %, <2 
“ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK fea ~= OLD BLEACH” = exe 
ON ALL GOODS MADE BY \ 
(Containing Woven Samples of Material) es - wae coabane. %,..% 
oar FREE BY POST. GM All First-Class Retailers “ay 
Apprrss & 4 Uy 
¢ WHOLESALE BRANOH, % 
Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when you write. “ 99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 
ater Dress-Reform Corset-Waist. 
Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 
ow Grades, of Best 
aa, Material. 
Retails at Pop 
ular Prices. 
Ask your Deal- 


er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890. 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





Seamiess Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 











~--xsemmanaproen : man Delightful Ease and Comfort 
STAMPING The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made, Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
= For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
PATTERNS. Dealers. If unable to yn in 
your town, send to us for sample, 
Our Illustrated enclosing 25 cents for the better 

Catalogue (largest grade. 


in the world) show- 
ing about Sooo very 
choice designs and 
rice - list of Em- 


Nazareth WMianufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


a BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
, 248 Race | 


2°. 72 in., White and Cream ; 5¥ in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sd BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
MENDING TISSUE REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 5c, Twelve yards, 65¢c. Stamps taken. Ageuts 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 





roidery Materials 
will be sent you for 
8 cts. to pay post- 
age. Mention this 
CUNNING 








Samples sent on application. 
J.8. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


On 


n America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDN EY RINGER, Ly ane a of Medicine at University College, London, 
Author of the Standard fondbess a Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows :— 
“From the careful analyses of Professor ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 
Van Hovrten’s Cocoa is in no way joni to health, eek that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly “‘Pure” and highly ible. 


The quotations in certain advertisements from my on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 


i cannot possibly apply te. Van Hovuren’ s Cocoa 
“The om VAM 


Jaise reflection on 
thority cited to injure it, has pte: ty wh 





Hovten’s Cocoa és thus effectually repelled andt the very au- 
ipted to give it a very h 




















ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH SERGES AND ALL DRESS 
MATERIALS ARE STAMPED “CRAVENETTE” 
EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE, 

ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT- 


LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED 
“ CRAVENETTE " EVERY YARD ON THE BACK. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
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# | dress on receipt of ten cents. 





TOMMY HAD. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOND FATHER. “ Hasn't TOMMY A SWEET Kiss For Para?” 


CHRISTMAS AND ETIQUETTE. 


Sin Parvenwve and babes one Christmas night, 
When ‘neath the snow the world lay still and white, 
To thelr soft downy couches had retired 
To seek the sleep to which their eyes aspired, 
{ ip m the mantel o'er the broad fireplace 
re hung of hose no solitary trace, 
Be cause Sir Parvenue that night at tea 
Had told the children, one aud all, that he 





Now Santa Claus, it happened, chanced to hear 
The words of Parvenue as rising clear 
Up through the flues they cleft the atmosphere. 
** Well, I declare,” said he, 
“That is the worst I ever see!” 
And then he went hie Christmas work abont, 
And left Sir Parvenne and tribe entirely out, 
Save for a little note dropped through the flue, 
To Parvenue. 
“Dear Mr. P.,” it said, “I much regret 


Consi d it outrageous form to be That Christmas must be run on etiquette. 
To hang their stockings there. But, since you’ve chosen that this same mast be, 
* Bewar You'll pardon me 

My boys and girle, of all that is not sure, If I should seem your household to neglect. 

And past all rontrove ray de rigueur, With you so strict, I must be circumspect. 
Said he And since I chance to have no evening dress, 


- “We have to be 
Quite circumspect in all our daily ways 
To do no thing but what thie volume says.” 
And here Sir P, urvenue rose up to get 
A volume labelled Blarney's Etiquette: 
Vine Thousand Rules For People Somewhat New, 
To Teach Them Things They May and May Not Do. 
‘I've searched this little volame through and through, 
And don't find there 
That people who're polite hang anywhere 
On Christmas eve their hosiery; 
And hence I deem it bat propriety 


I cannot call this evening. My distress 

Is great, but I must eke obey the laws 

That you've set down. Yours truly, Santa Claus.” 
The moral is, for those who choose to read, 

That they enjoy a monstrous little meed 

Of life's # things who think it well to mix 
Our old-time joys with Mr. Blarney's tricks 

Of etiquette, who doth some folks begaile 

To thinking Christmas has gone out of style. 


CaRiyie Sara, 


————>———— 


THE P.S. BOTHERED HER. 
“ Haven't you written that let- 
ter Anne?” 
“Yes, George dear. That is, 






all except the postscript. I'm - 

trying to think of something to 

say in it.” , 
—— 


sal — Miss Bolivar aging rap- 
y 2’ 

“ Yes ; but she had to catch up, 
you know. She was twenty for 
thirteen years.” 

—_@_———_ 


“Lockjaw must be a very un- 
Pleasant thing to have.” 
“Tt is ind carry a scar 
in the mg of my left leg from a 
case of 
“Ot Nock) wr?” 


ja 
“Yes. A bull-dog and I had it 
together.” 
—__—_—. 


“Suppose Columbus hadn't 
discovered America, Willie, would 
you have liked that ?” 

“You bet! It would o” cut 
jography down one-balf. 





OVER THE FENCE IS OUT. 





*h. 


aed - 
a ee = SS 
eines ——— 









DECIDEDLY ROUGH. 
About a Christmas tree, dispense with it good rule.” MR. SHORT. “Eu! nee PaRvon, Miss WosALiz, BUT—EN—ISN’T THAT 


To let them lie justwhere they chance to be. < , 
And as the book likewise contains no bit Gueau wen you want anything well done, do it yourself,’ is a 
We surely must.” And so 

They all to bed that night did go. 


Mouse. “I know a better one. If you want anything well MISTLETOE THAT YOU HAVE IN YOUR HAIR?” 
done, tell the waiter to bring it rare.’ MISS ROSALIE. “ Yes, Ma, Suort, tr ts. Wart or it?” 












MATHEMATICALLY REASSURED. 


I'll neither shoot that other man, 
Nor die of jealousy; 
For she shows six feeth when she sw iles on him, 
And eight when she smiles on me! 
Sanau J. Burke 












—— 
“You Americans are never still, It's burry and bustle all day 
with you,” said the foreigner. 
“ Never still, eh 7” retorted the American, “ I guess you nev- 
er saw one of our hired men at work.” 


arunipeinse 
“Why, Harkina, where have you been? You look like a 









































w . 
“I know it. My twin brother and I bad a quarrel, and I hired 
a slugger to lick him. The slugger mixed us up—and here I 
am.” : 
a 
“You know that story I told you about Harry and myself in 
confidence 7 e 






“ Well, it’s all over town.” 
* T don’t see how it ever got out. I only told ten or a dozen 
people.” 

“* How is it you never have anything in the Gazette?” 

* Because I think the editor's jadgment is so bad that when I 
write anything he is willing to print, 1 withdraw it.” 

—— »—___ 

“My boy studies ed hard, Mr. Carter, and yet his reports 
are most aa 

“The trouble is, Mr. James, that John always knows his Greek 
in the Latin hour, and when the Greek hour comes be is ready 
allowed to carry clube with his mathematics.” ; 


“The man that marries my daugliter, sir, must have lots to 
recommend him.” 

“ Weil, I have three on Long Island. I wouldn't recommend 
the lots, ‘but they may think better of me.” 
ee 

A TOOTHSOME PARADOX. 
Each careful artias ie his way 
. A reputation ai 
3 with the dentist, * strange to say, 
The patient takes the pains. Jouw B. Tans. 
> 

Mas. Voxes. “ Mrs. Crummer has a terrible cold just now.” 

Mrs. Gutietanp. ** How did she contract it ? 

Mas. Voxes. “ By wearing a fur-lined jacket.” 

Mas. Gittecanp. “ Impossible 

Mes. Voxrs. *‘ Not at all. She had to wear it open so that 
people could see the lining.” 

ee 

Sur. “Mr. Trotter has been sitting over in that corner all 

a | evening. I wonder why he doesn’t come and talk to me ?” 
In (Trotter's rival). “1 told him that his trousers bagged 
at ~ knee, and he dare not walk across the room.” 


—_—_—_—_ 


Sux. “* What is the most costly pet you know? Cholly prom- 
isect to give me one for Christmas.” 
He ‘A pet idea will absorb more cash than anything elee— 
bat Cholly can’t supply one.” 
—_>_—_— 


; Penston Aout. “These are the discharge papers of a man 
The policeman of the futare. who lost an arm; yours seem to be all right enough.” 
Geguaies. “That's right ; my arm was off wheo I went West 
in’65; it doesn’t take forever to grow things in that country.” 





Alter November 15ih the police are not After 6 p.m.,evening dress, 













Por spare moments. Amucing the children. 
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ARM-CHAIR TRAVELS. 


HERE is in a city near New York a small 

social club whose method of entertain- 
ing its members has proved so satisfactory 
that.a-few suggestions*from its experience 
are set down for the benefit-of small clubs 
elsewhere, or of coteries which might profit- 
ably become clubs if they had an object for 
coherence. The dozen or more people who 
compose this club were drawn together by 
mutual friendly feeling and similar pursuits 
and tastes. They wished to amuse them- 
selves occasionally, and at the same time to 
quiet that ‘‘ vague unrest,” that ‘‘ nameless 
longing” for self-improvement, which had 
crept into the breast of their club as surely 
as it creeps everywhere. There were mur- 
murs of regret by some of the club, who 
longed in their Philistine hearts to be merely 
idle and happy. But the Philistines quailed 
before the club spirit,which said: ‘‘ All clubs 
worthy of our attention improve their mem- 
bers. Goto! We will improve also; we will 
increase our knowledge.” 

One of the chief attractions of this club is 
its wholly informal character. There are no 
officers, no rules, no fines, no fuss, and no 
feathers. Even the times of meeting are 
movable feasts, decided in accordance with 
the convenience of the women members, 
who in turn entertain the club. After much 
merry discussion as to what should be done, 
it was decided to go abroad in their easy 
chairs, to be a personally conducted party of 
travellers under mutual guidance; for only 
one or two of the members had actually 
crossed the Atlantic, preposterous as this 
statement may seem. As the hours of travel 
would only be brief, and at most not oftener 
than fortnightly, it was thought best to be- 
gin with journeys to the great cities, leaving 
longer travels until their mutual experience 
had ripened into a clearer understanding of 
their abilities as arm-chair travellers. 

A city is selected. At the next meeting 
each one tells, reads, or describes something 
regarding its history, its people, customs, 
ways of living, its celebrated buildings, mu- 
seums, theatres, and newspapers. A little 
comsultation and informal allotment when 
the selection is made prevent conflict in sub- 
ject. 

No papers are written, and no member oc- 
cupies more than five minutes. The reading 


and talk are extremely informal, and question | 


and comment accompany 
freely as they would do in a general conver- 
sation. Although the present aspects of the 
chosen city attracts the greatest notice, the 
historical side is not forgotten. 


them almost as 


into short, graphic, clear talks, giving in a 


few moments a vivid idea of the determining 
and physical, which caused | 


forces, historic 
the beginning, the 
the city in question 

Perliaps nothing will so clearly Mustrate 
the club’s methods as a description of one 
evening's talk. The city was Berlin. The 
historian told of the struggling life of the 
Prussian duchy and its contemporaries; of 
Berlin, its site and beginning; of Frederick 
the Great and his plans; and finally read a 
brief excerpt from Carlyle’s History of Fred- 
erick the Great concerning the building of 
Berlin. Another member told of its people, 
its religions, of the plan of Berlin and prin- 
cipal streets, condensing into five minutes’ 
talk the gist of many pages of scattered read- 
ing. Another read, with judicious skipping, 
an account of Berlin’s museums, and this 
was followed by a descriptive talk about the 
music halls and concert gardens, the operas 
and comic operas, and the singers. 

The police were not forgotten; neither was 
the way the German capital cares for its 
streets overlooked; but the club was told in 
concise words how the streets are cleaned 
and watered, how its laborers are clothed 
and paid; and how its parks are cared for. 
Amid pleasant comment and apt anecdote 
the evening’s travel was continued with an 
account of the play-grounds the Germans 
make for their children in all the parks and 
squares, while the housewives found much 
to interest them in the German markets, and 
the daily meal-getting of the Berlin haus- 
fraus. A picturesque account of the Em- 
peror William was read by the frivolous 
member. After the light refreshments to 
which the club had wisely limited its enter- 
tainment had been leisurely discussed, the 
members separated, anticipating the evening 
when they would meet in Vienna. 

A@nes BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


growth, and prosperity of 
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The club is 
especially happy in having a member who | 
possesses the faculty of condensing history | 
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We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 1§ cts. a pound to 6) ets. a pound. 


PERFECT FOOD. 


Neg ont yh food is that which, while pre- 

pared in the most appetizing form, is 
also the most wholesome and nutritious. It 
should never be necessary to sacrifice the 
wholesomeness of an article in order to make 
it more palatable, nor, as is too often the 
case, should we be compelled to take our 
bread or cake bereft of its most appetizin 
qualities in order to avoid injury to our di- 
gestive organs. 

The Royal Baking Powder possesses a 
— quality, not possessed by any other 
eavening agent, that applies directly to this 
subject. It provides bread, biscuit, cake, 
muffins, or rolls which may be eaten when 
hot without inconvenience by persons of 
the most delicate digestive organs. With 
most persons it is necessary that bread raised 
with yeast should lose its freshness or be- 
come stale before it can be eaten with safety. 
Distressing results likewise follow from eat- 
ing biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised by the 
cheap, inferior baking powders that contain 
lime, alum, phosphates, or other adulterants. 


The hot roll and muffin and the delicious hot | 


griddle cakes raised by the Royal Baking 
Powder are as wholesome and digestible as 
warm soup, meat, or any other food. 

These are qualifications which make the 











Royal Baking Powder inestimable as a | 


leavening agent. 


A= WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


| 


Washing Powder 


Has Done It. 


pit on cleaning and weekly washing can be 
der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ — Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.”” 


—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


**The Best for Baby’s Bath.” —Christine Terhune Herrick. 
35 Cents. All Druggists, o or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 








THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD F 


SSS OE, 





| 
Ee 


™NURSING-MOTHERS, INFANTS © 
<cHiLwoREm™. 

ror PES 2k ES SAW 

CONVALESCENTS 
‘ N Fi R M 


EPTICs DELICATE> 
AGED PERSONS 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 


Sh PPING DEPOT 
JOM? CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 


| in popularity for thirty years. 


Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





all Grocers. 


2999999999 9O00 009090 09090000000000 


Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


Requires no 


boiling. 


$90 990099990059 0056.H0000 009000009 


Franco-American Food Company, 
~ Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
702909999 999OGH9HH 00900900000 09000900000 0000 00004 





Seca 


gtx Upright and i 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








. “Crown” 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Fur-Lined 
Opera Cloaks. 


Lined variously ; those with White 
Manchurian Lamb as low as $85. 


Miger-Skin Rugs. 


Artistically mounted,with full heads 
at $85, $100, $125, $150, etc. 


Polar-Bear RUGS. 


A superb collection, well worthy of 
a visit. $65 and upwards. 


¢.G. Gunther's Sons, 
184 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





God in 





His World: 


| An Interpretation. Book I. From the 
Book Il. The Incarna- 
Book III. The Divine Human 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Beginning. 
tion. 


Fellowship. Uncut 


A remarkable contribution to current religious 
literature. ... In these days, when bald materi- 
alism has gained such a foothold even in the 
Christian Church, it is a hopeful sign to find a 
book like this.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A book of ideas—a thoroughly honest book— 
a book, in short, such as does not appear every 
day, and one which becomes the more inspiring, 
helpful, and comforting the more one enters into 
it.— Churchman, N. Y. 

A true, real, noble expression of religion— 
one which is at 


once mystical and rational, 


vital and philosophical ; an expression such as 
this age needs, and no other age than this could 


have produced.— Christian Union, N. Y. 


Ga" The above work will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mem- 
foo, on receipt af the price. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF DECEMBER. 


wy was so hard on our poor children,” said a Jewish lady 
of very liberal tendencies, ‘‘ to hear so much of Christ- 
mas and Christmas trees from their school-fellows, and to 
have no share in the pleasures, that last year our rabbi’s wife 
collected funds and gave them—” 

‘** A Christmas tree!” I interjected. 

“‘Of course not! But what served the purpose of one, 
while being at the same time strictly ritualistic. Your 
Christmas eve falls on the eve of our Feast of Lights, one 
of the festivals connected with the services of the Second 
Temple. When the new ‘altar of unhewn stones’ bad been 
dedicated, the lamps of the Menora, or great candelabrum, 
were lighted, and for eight,days the holy place was filled 
with the smell of burnt offerings and the chanting of psalms 
and clang of cymbals. The dwelling of every Israelite was 
also illuminated, for no matter how humble the abode, there 
was always a model of the Menora to be found within it. 
This observance was kept up for centuries. Indeed, there 
was a persecution of the Jews pnder Trajan because this 
feast-day happened to clash with a day of public mourning 
amony the Romans.” 

‘* Light was to the Jews as to us, I suppose, a symbol of 
liberty and redemption: no doubt they believed their deliv- 
erance was accomplished when they first kept the feast.” 

‘*No doubt; but, alas! neither Esther nor Judas Maccabe- 

us was more than a temporary deliverer. But though the 
keeping of the feast has fallen into disuse, the lighting of 
the seven-branched lamp on the eve of the Sabbath is still 
kept up in every orthodox household. It is a duty which 
devolves especially upon the women of the family, for as 
Eve by her disobedience extinguished the light of life, so 
the symbolic task of rekindling it is accorded to her daugh- 
ters.” ‘ 
‘* Does it not seem as if every Jewish tradition or super- 
stition—pardon the term—bears in it a Christian teaching? 
Eve brought death into the world; Mary has given us Jesus, 
who to us is light and life. Did you ever come across a 
verse of an old Paradise play— 


‘Eve briacht uns zwisken tot, 
Der eine jenoch richsenot. 
Du bist daz ander wib 
Diu uns briichte den lib.’ 


The idea is the same, you see.” 

‘** That is new to me; but I know how general it was to 
have these plays about Christmas, representing the fall of 
man, and ending, of course, with the birth of the Messiah. 
I remember how I shocked my grandmother of blessed 
memory, the most orthodox and pious of Israelites—a wo- 
man who never baked a loaf of Sabbath bread without first 
placing a portion on the coals and waiting with words of 
prayer until it was consumed—by having one of the printed 
plays in my possession.” 

* Did it never occur to you how strongly the old Temple 
services partook of the character of a drama?” 

‘Well, yes; they were more or less theatrical representa- 
tions, and even the destruction of the Temple and the long 
exile did little to change their character. he feasts of the 
Passover and of Tabernacles were really dramatic render 
ings of the story of the miraculous dealings of Jehovah with 
His chosen. After the first exile, fresh ceremonies were en 

rafted on the Mosaic. For instance, it was only prescribed 
in the Book of Esther that Purim should be kept by fasting, 
followed by family rejoicings. But by degrees this devel- 
oped into public reading of the Megilla, when noisy demon- 
strations would burst forth from young and old at the name 
of Haman. Then, in carrying out the play, for it was nothing 
more or less, Haman was hung on a cross, which the Chris- 
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tians came in course of time to regard as a travesty upon 
the sufferings of their hero, so that in 408 one of the Roman 
emperors forbade the use of the cross. Nevertheless, similar 
customs have been in vogue in many synagogues until com- 
paratively lately.” 

“‘ The nativity plays date back to very early days. The 
manger, the shepherds, the Holy Family, 
the watching animals, were inseparably 
associated with Christmas. In some 
places they used to rock a cradle contain- 
ing an image of the Child at the midnight 
service, while the organ was played, and 
the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ was sung by the 
congregation. One preacher of the thir- 
teenth century said, ‘As you place flowers 
in the cradle wherein the Infant reposes, 
so should you strew flowers of virtue 
in the bed of your hearts, that the Holy 
Babe may rest there the more sweetly.’ 

‘‘My. mother has told me of having 
once seen, some place in Saxony, a boy, 
clad as an angel and carrying a cross, let 
down by a rope from the roof of the 
church, while he sung ‘Vom Himmel 
hoch.’ The practice was continued until, 
on.one occasion, the rope broke and the 
play became a tragedy. Until as late as 
1820 it was customary to rock a cradle for 
an hour at midnight on the tower of the 
parish church of Tibingen. It contained 
a doll, and was surrounded by lights, 
while the trumpets. blared and the peo- 
ple sang the choral, ‘Glory be to God 
on High.’ These customs are mirrors 
of the spiritual life and thought of the 
time, just as fairy tales are of the naive 
longings of the natural. heart; but how 
childishly realistic they were at times! 
The ox and ass Mowe | important réles, 
and at one. time it became a matter for 
serious theological disputeras to the own- 
ership of the creatures. I came across a 
poem not feng ago, most quaint and curi- 
ous, where the cow is depicted as calling 
in the night: ‘Puer natus.’ As no one 
gave credence to the words, the ox added 
his testimony: ‘Jia.’ Then the cock in- 
quired, ‘Uti?’ And the sheep ba-a-ed, 
‘In Betlem ; in Betlem.’ The poem con- 
cludes by saying, ‘Happy the animals, 
and happy the keepers of a flock, who are 
ever ready to praise the Lord.’ 

“It is not. unlike Voltaire’s statement 
regarding the keeping of Christmas in 
some French cities: First a young man 
appears with wings on his shoulders and 
recites the ‘Hail Mary!’ to which a girl 
responds, ‘Fiat,’ after which the make- 
believe angel kisses her on the mouth. 
Then a boy inside a pasteboard cock 
shrieks, ‘Puer natus est’; a fat ox growls, 
‘Ubi?’ a lamb bleats, ‘ Bethlehem’; an 
ass brays, ‘ Hihamus’ instead of Eamus— 
and then the affair is fully under way. 
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“You know the superstition which claims that cattle have 
the gift of speech at midnight Christmas eve. A Schleswig 
story warns us to take such assertions by faith rather than 
crave for knowledge by sight. An unbelieving farmer once 


hid himself in his barn and heard one of his horses say to 
the other, ‘ Dit Jaer waet wy noch unser Buer los’ (We shall 
be rid of our master this year). The prophecy so fright- 
ened the man that he fell ill and died, and the soothsaying 
horse drew him to his grave. 

‘**The Hessians contend that only those whose consciences 
are clean can hear the animals talk, and they tell this story 
in confirmation of the assertion: One Christmas eve a farm 
servant went to confession’ by way of preparation for the 
Sacrament. The church was some distance off, so that 
when he reached home it was late, and, to avoid disturbing 
his master, he went to bed in a hay-loft over the barn. Un- 
derneath was a stall, in which was a pair of oxen. The man 
fell asleep, but was soon awakened by the sound of voices. 
Listening, he heard one say to another, ‘ Let us blow out this 
fellow’s light of life.’ ‘No,’ was the reply; ‘ he has been to 
confession to-day, and to-morrow will go to the Lord’s table. 
We cannot do it.’ ‘But he has heard us, and will repeat 
what we have said.’ ‘Nomatter. Be quiet, and let us pray. 
The time will soon be gone in which we have the power to 
do so,’ Gathering courage, the man crept to the ladder, 
aud looking down, saw the oxen on their knees making the 
sign of the cross with their right fore legs.” ; 

‘* Well, Jewess as I am, there is nothing comparable to 
your Christmas trees. No custom could be more beautiful 
and tender; and as to its antiquity, it reaches back into the 
mists of primeval times.” 

“That is true; and, happily, the German Reformers did 
not abolish it. You have, no doubt, seen the old engraving 
which represents Luther and his family gathered around a 
shining tree; and only the other day I came across one of 
Melanchthon’s letters to Camerarius, in which he describes the 
pleasure he had had in playing around a Christmas tree with 
children. Some, however, felt differently. Daunhauer wrote 
from Strasburg, in the seventeenth century: ‘Among the 
absurd nonsense associated with Christmas is a pine-tree set 
up in houses and hung with sweets and dolls. Though this 
is preferable to some other idolatrous practices which are 
often carried on, how much better if we could persuade the 
people to feast on the Word of God alone, and cling to the 
spiritual pine-tree, which is Christ Jesus!’” 

“Have you read anything of trees which suddenly burst 
into blossom and fruit on Christmas eve? 

‘** Yes; the legend is probably intended to show the 
miraculous influence which the God-Child would have. He 
is the spring of the world; with His coming the bonds of 
winter and of death were loosed. ‘Every created thing,’ 
says an ancient hymn, ‘praised God when the Child was 
born.’ Dew fell on the mountain-side, and flowers sprang 
into life whose very perfume was healing. At the first 
breath of Christ the vineyards of Engedi blossomed, and 
roses made the air fragrant about the well of Elias. 

“And Abraham a Sancta Clara says in one of his ser- 
mons: ‘ Many marvellous events transpired when God's Son 
was born. Not only did innumerable hosts of angels come 
from heaven to adore the wonderful child with angelic 
songs, but the snow which lay thick upon the Judean hills 
disappeared in a twinkling, and the trees stood in full sum- 
mer dress, while the ground was starred with tender flowers. 
But the apple-tree is the one which is said to bear fruit at 
this season.’ Johannes Nider wrote in 1430: ‘ Not far from 
Nuremberg is a miraculou**tree which every year, at the 
time when the Virgin of Virgins bore the Son of God, bears 
apples as large asa man’s thumb, For two months before 
and after this time the country is usually covered with snow 
and ice, and swept by rough winds. Therefore the eveut 
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never ceases to excite wonder, and each year 


there are people who go from Nuremberg 
and other neighboring places and watch the 
night through. And these can certify the 
truth of what I write." Then there is the 
Protestant theologian Dillherr, who wrote 
on the same subject Quite close to Frau 
enberg, in the vicinity of Nuremberg, are 
several trees which bore fruit in the autumn 
other trees, and yet which not only 
bloomed at Christmas time, but bore apples 
size of acherry. The Christ apples, as 
they were called, were sent me once wrapped 


like 


in wool, with branches from the tree, and I 
can show them still, although they are with 
ered. 1663 . 

The apple is everywhere the popular 
fruit, in poems, provrrbs, pictures, and super 
stitious. Brandt saysin his ‘ Narrenscbiff’ 

*Het sich Adum bedocht vor bass, 

El dann er von dem apfel asa, 

Er wer eym kleinen biaz, 


Gestossen usz dem Paradisz.’ 


So, you see he goes back to the very begin 
ning—Paradise and the apple. Old pictures, 
too, represent the snake with an apple in his 
mouth, and in a medieval procession in 
Heidelberg Adam had a death’s-head and an 
apple—symbols both!” 


True; but a Roumanian legend says, as 
soon as the ‘baleful apple’ is associated 
with the heavenly babe it becomes the fruit 


of all fruits which is productive of blessings 
It used to be believed in the fourteenth cen 
tury that a horse would work better if an 
apple were thrown into the water he drank, 
and most likely Jan van Eyck had in his mind 
* the apple of disobedience’ and ‘ the apple 
of salvation ’ when he placed two on the win 
dow-ledge in his exquisite picture, the ‘Ma 
donna della Lucca.’” 
‘Whatever associations they 
apple-trees could never fill the place of the 
pine in the German mind. Heathen religions 
were always pantheistic, and among the old 
Teutons so much was made of the changes 
of the seasons that it is no wonder that the 
pine - tree, in its everlasting greenness and 
freshness, should come to be regarded as 
something tender and faithful as a friend 
something with a personality of its own 
How charmingly the old Volkslied expresses 
the feelings of old and young when it says 


‘O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, 


Du kannst mir sehr gefallen! 

Wie ft hat nicht zur Weihnachtazeit 
Kin Baum von dir mich hoch erfreut! 
O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, 

Du kannet mir sehr gefallen!’ 


If anything could make me wish to have 
been born under the New Dispensation, it 
would be that I might have connected with 


my childhood’s recollections such*Pictures as 


Hans Christian Andersen gives of a Danish 
Christmas tree The large pine-tree is 
placed in a tub filled with sand, around 
which are green twigs. On the branches 


hang little nets of colored paper filled with 
sweets. Gilded nuts and apples are also 
there, and over all shine a hundred blue, red, 
and white lights. Dolls stand amidst the 
green boughs, and high up on the apex spar- 
kles a star of gold.’” Lizzie P. Lewis. 


JAPANESE TEMPLE. 


N a magnificent temple in Kioto, Japan, 

there is a mammoth image of the goddess 
Kwanpon, having one thousand hands and 
eleven faces, and on each side of this goddess 
are five hundred other gilded images stand 
ing, ten rows on a side, each five feet in 
height, one thousand in all, and each image 
has ten small images on its head and ten on 
each band. 

The building containing this remarkable 
array is four hundred feet in length; it is 
called ‘‘ The Thirty Thousand-God Temple.” 

The correspondent sending this item from 
beautiful Japan adds, ‘ Pray for Japan, and 
give the gospel to Asia at any cost, and delay 
not.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only whea 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott @ Bowne, N.¥__ Al! druggists, 
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Here is a scene from life. 
Eight prominent Professors of Chemistry in different parts of the 


United States were asked to analyze Ivory Soap. 
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It was the concen- 


tration of the best knowledge and skill of this country upon one small 


cake of soap. 





What was the result? Every test was a triumph. Its 
purity was summed up in one word—REMARKABLE. 
CoPpvRiGHT 1890, By Tue Procter & Gamae Co. 
Haviland Chi 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 











The greatest value for the least 
authors. Hundreds of poems, anecdotes, &c. 
Current Events, Fashions, Music, Religious and 3 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove sane, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
fon. A book of interest to every 
lady. Matled (sealed) for /cam. 
MADAME” LAUTIER, 16 W. 2d St., N City. 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
iar Lactis Talloring System. lilustrated cir 
Rood Magic Seale Co..' 


Chicago, Lil. 
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SHOPPING BAG. 


Made of extra quality cloth; embossed leather ; 
silken strings; size 9x6 inches. 


This bag is a solid, substantial article sure to give general satisfaction. 
No more useful or suitable Christmas or New Year’s gift to a lady could 
be imagined. 


Sent, postpaid, to any one sending 75 cents for a year’s 


subscription to 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


The best popular illustrated monthly magazine in the world. 


Ee serial stories and over 100 short stories for young and old. by best 
rtments on The Household, Farm and Flowers, Po 
oral Questions, New Books, etc. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 196 Summer Street, Boston. 


r Science, 


ta" 260 Valuable Prizes. 
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KODAKS 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 
Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
they can be used with roll film or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around ” cameras. 


Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
the best pictures. Kodaks are compact—all 
other cameras are larger, heavier. Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 
test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 


Send 
Cate x. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is eoourp for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. i? draggiet or grocer does not keep 
| it, send 15 bya or oe ple cake to the im 

EIN, 122 Pearl St., 





orter, 
New York. 





FLOORS. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
J wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 
free. 


| 17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
31s PIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 

















HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s »’s Herbal al Embrocation. 
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«+BY ELECTRICITY. . 
Send 10 cents for our 100 page 
**Blectro- end 


B. B. BLISS, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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